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struction. Punctuation is linked with sentence-building; and spelling is taught 
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ROBERT SHERWOOD AND HIS TIMES 


OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL* 


The business of a dramatist is “to 
awaken the king that dwells in every 
humble man, the hero in every coward.” 
In these words, taken from a little essay 
entitled “The Vanishing Dramatist,” 
Robert Sherwood defines a playwright’s 
duty. The sentence also gives us Sher- 
wood’s creed and his attitude toward his 
public, particularly that taken in his later 
dramas. Even Archibald MacLeish 
would find it inappropriate to brand a 
dramatist with such a program as “‘irre- 
sponsible,”’ for Sherwood’s sense of duty 


to his profession and to his age has al- 


ways been high. 

Yet, since the appearance of There 
Shall Be No Night in 1940, Sherwood has 
himself joined the ranks of his vanishing 
dramatists. And American morale in this 
hour of national peril is the poorer for his 
silence. For in his last plays, notably 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois and There Shall 
Be No Night, he had the faculty of mak- 
ing his absorbing works a tonic and an 
inspiration to all who saw them on the 
stage. Young and old left the theater 
willing to face the chaotic contemporary 
world with such courage and intelligence 
as they could command. Without em- 
ploying the vagaries of fantasy or fash- 


' Professor of English, Columbia University. 


ioning arbitrary allegories, Robert Sher- 
wood brings the meaning of his plays 
back to the business and bosoms of all of 
us who struggle toward the light in this 
December of 1942. 

But it was from a far corner of cyni- 
cism and dejection that he came to the 
inspiriting idealism of his later works. 
For his mind followed step by step a 
change and growth in ideals that charac- 
terized the entire generation to which he 
belongs. Like him, thoughtful and patri- 
otic Americans of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
passed from an_ assertive selfishness 
through disillusionment and despair to 
the courage and the self-sacrifice that in- 
telligent idealism demands today. 

His first play, the Road to Rome, first 
acted in January, 1927, thus naturally 
seemed a compound of flippancy and 
cynicism. A modern comedy in ancient 
dress, it has for its plot Hannibal’s con- 
quest of Rome. Sherwood treated Han- 
nibal, Fabius (the Roman dictator), and 
Amytis, his wife, with the kind of disillu- 
sioned realism made popular about the 
same time by John Erskine in The Pri- 
vate Life of Helen of Troy. The play, bril- 
liantly acted by Philip Merivale and 
Jane Cowl, was a great hit. No wonder. 
It was perfectly attuned to the mood of 
the hour, and it was constructed with 
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the astonishing technical skill which 
seems from the first to have been Sher- 
wood’s for the asking. 

By 1926 Sherwood had become a suc- 
cessful journalist, writing criticism of mo- 
tion pictures for four different publica- 
tions. The reason he now gives for the 
composing of his first play has a twist of 
the same cynicism which informs the 
work itself. “I was about to be thirty 
years old,” he writes, ‘and I had read 
somewhere .... that all young news- 
paper men promise themselves they will 
write that play or that novel before 
they’re thirty and the next thing they 
know they’re forty and still promising.” 
He takes the same flippant attitude to- 
ward his technique. “I tried every style 
of dramaturgy—high comedy, low com- 
edy, melodrama, romance (both sacred 
and profane), hard-boiled realism, beau- 
tiful writing, and of course I inserted a 
message. ‘l‘hat message was that I was 
opposed to war.” In a sense this is all 
true, but Sherwood neglects to add that 
he wrote supremely well in each one of 
these styles. He has not neglected, how- 
ever, to furnish us with an explanation 
of the brilliance of his success. The truth 
is that the intensity of his cynical gaiety 
is a measure of the intensity of his dis- 
illusionment during what he stigmatizes 
as ‘“‘a decade of hypocrisy, corruption, 
crime, glorification of greed, and de- 
pravity.” 

For Sherwood was a bitterly disap- 
pointed idealist. Rejected for military 
service by both the Army and the Navy 
in the first World War because of his 
great height—he is six feet, four inches 
tall—he entered the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force as a private, was wounded 
and severely gassed. During his recovery 
in the hospital he lay between an Aus- 
tralian who was terribly burned by liquid 
fire and a South African Jew with a ma- 


chine-gun bullet lodged in the base of his 
spine. The poor fellow would never walk 
again. The three disabled veterans of ut- 
terly different traditions and utterly dif- 
ferent culture came to the same conclu- 
sions. They were suckers to have been 
caught in war, the supreme idiot’s de- 
light. They felt passionately that war 
was a hideous injustice and that no man 
had the right to call himself civilized as 
long as he believed that another world 
war could be conceivably possible. As a 
result of this conviction Sherwood be- 
came internationally minded and con- 
vinced that the first step in creating in- 
ternational order was a union of English- 
speaking people. 

Then a strange change took place in 
his mental outlook. He became con- 
vinced by the vigorous articles of George 
Harvey that the League of Nations was 
utterly impracticable. He agreed, he 
says, with Henry Cabot Lodge that Ar- 
ticle XVI stank; so he played his part in 
the great betrayal by casting his first 
vote as an American citizen for Warren 
Gamaliel Harding. This queer reversal 
had a profound and lasting effect upon 
his prevailing emotional attitudes. The 
deepest of mental disturbances takes 
place when an idealist turns to mock his 
most generous impulses. It was to escape 
from this inner catastrophe that Sher- 
wood poured out in bitter gaiety all the 
discomfort aroused by his thwarted 
hopes. 

In October, 1929, Sherwood wrote 
Waterloo Bridge, a drama founded on his 
own observation of “blacked out, hungry 
London in 1917.” The plot is so hack- 
neyed that most of the critics had noth- 
ing but scorn for the piece. In truth, at 
bottom it is merely the old, old story of 
the prostitute whom the nice young man 
mistakes for the maiden of his dreams. 
This time the innocent fellow is a Ca- 
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nadian soldier who has just been released 
from a hospital. He is tired, lonely, and 
discouraged. This fact gives the time- 
worn sentimental tale a setting which re- 
lieves it of almost all of its facile pathos. 
Despite its banal plot the drama made 
so deep an impression on me that though 
I saw it fully thirteen years ago I can still 
recapture its tone of utter despair. 

The desolation of the soldier was pro- 
jected upon the stage by the great arc of 
the bridge which filled the proscenium 
with gray gloom. In this unreal half- 
light of a world in the process of mourn- 
ful self-immolation the soldier meets the 
prostitute. And the encounter ennobles 
both. In the midst of an air raid the 
girl tries to conquer the man’s reluctance 
to go back into the fight. But he resists 
her persuasion because his deepest na- 
ture revolts against the evil futility of 
war. The wholesale slaughter has in it- 
self no meaning. It is important only as 
a symptom of the desperate disease from 
which all civilization is suffering. He 
cries: 

“What’s the war, anyway? It’s that guy up 
there in his aeroplane. What do I care about 
him and his bombs? What do I care who he is, 
or what he does, or what happens to him? 
That war’s over for me. What I’ve got to fight 


is the whole dirty world. That’s the enemy that 
is against you and me.” 


Sherwood, too, was through with war. 
So was the rest of his generation. But 
only a few shared his interest in cleansing 
the dirty world which had bred the foul 
thing. The majority tried to forget the 
whole business in easy getting and riot- 
ous spending of money. Sherwood, cer- 
tain that the heedless crowd was rushing 
blindly to the abyss of another war, 
viewed the spectacle with grim despair. 
This was the personal feeling which ex- 
pressed itself in the gloomy defiance of 
Waterloo Bridge. 


Reunion in Vienna, written in 1931, 
owes much to the brilliance and calcu- 
lated naughtiness of the Hungarian 
dramatist Ferenc Molnar. It sounds like 
a clever variant of Molnar’s The Guards- 
man, a comedy in which Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne had recently triumphed. 
They took the leading roles in Sher- 
wood’s drama, to which they brought 
the skilful comic technique which they 
had applied to Molnar’s play. This com- 
bination of talents seemed ten years ago 
to establish a new frontier in American 
comedy. At last we had a playwright 
who knew how to amuse sophisticated 
theatergoers in the ironic realistic man- 
ner of the best of Continental dramatists. 

Reunion in Vienna makes merry over 
the plight of a famous Viennese psycho- 
analyst. Before her marriage his wife had 
been the mistress of a harum-scarum 
prince of the House of Hapsburg. Re- 
turning to Vienna after an absence of 
some years, the prince tries to persuade 
the lady that he still has so secure a 
place in her heart that she cannot suc- 
cessfully terminate his amorous lease 
upon it without spending one more night 
with him. The husband, a martyr to his 
science, dares not forbid his wife from 
undertaking this experiment, for he fears 
that his prohibition might have disas- 
trous effects on her love for him. So he 
tells her that she must herself make the 
crucial decision. The audience never is 
told what she does. Nor is the husband. 
In the last scene we see the lady and the 
prince at breakfast the next morning in 
very gay spirits. We can only guess what 
has happened. And we, like the husband, 
can only suspect that the experiment, if 
it has been made, may have not at all 
effected the cure described by the prince 
with so much ironic sincerity. 

Sherwood says that it was not his in- 
tention to write the gay romantic com- 
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edy that Reunion in Vienna turned out 
to be. He started out, so he reports, with 
the intention of composing a satire on 
science, the false god of everybody’s 
idolatry. He would show a scientist hoist 
with his own petar. And that is what 
happens to the psychoanalyst. He clings 
to his formulas in the face of common 
sense and human experience and, like the 
victims of hundreds of farces, cannot de- 
cide whether he is a cuckold or not. For 
simpler audiences of five hundred years 
ago a pair of horns would have been pro- 
duced from the wings to evoke a final 
spasm of mocking laughter. 

But that was not the temper of the 
first years of the depression. ‘Then 
thoughtful men could see that they were 
caught, as Sherwood says, in a no man’s 
land between a ghastly wreckage of 
burnt bridges and a future of ‘‘black 
doubt, punctured by brief flashes of omi- 
nous light.”” The favorite defense against 
this horrible reality in America was half- 
hearted, shrill cynicism. In such a time 
there is not enough conviction abroad to 
produce satire. So the ridicule of science 
in Reunion in Vienna was lost in the cyn- 
ical atmosphere which pervades the en- 
tire play. 

His next play, The Petrified Forest, 
produced in 1935, is an allegory of the 
dissolution of the values of the civilized 
world. This is the first play in which 
Sherwood writes about contemporary 
America. The work is expertly composed, 
literate melodrama, showing what Brooks 
Atkinson once called the author’s “relish 
for buccaneering excitement.” It also 
reveals Sherwood’s humorous apprecia- 
tion of all sorts of Americans and, above 
all, his queer fondness for romance. A 
work composed of so many sure-fire the- 
atrical devices could not fail to thrill 
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audiences everywhere. The play was a 
great success. 

But Sherwood gave the melodrama a 
deeper meaning. The Petrified Forest is 
the graveyard of civilization. The filling 
station is a little picture of the great 
world which seemed in 1935 to be going 
to pieces before Sherwood’s very eyes. 
Squier represents intelligence, which, 
shorn of positive beliefs, has evaporated 
into futile and neurotic posturing. He 
tells Gaby what is causing the collapse of 
civilization: ‘‘It’s Nature hitting back. 

.. She’s fighting back with strange in- 
struments called neuroses. She’s delib- 
erately afflicting mankind with the jit- 
ee She’s taking the world away 
from the intellectuals and giving it back 
to the apes.” 

Idiot’s Delight, written in 1936, is an- 
other didactic melodrama. It is an anti- 
war and anti-Fascist play depicting the 
outbreak of the second World War. It is 
also an expression of a negative attitude 
toward the world’s madness. War is the 
brutal expression of the disintegrating 
forces of our world, about which Sher- 
wood wrote an allegory in The Petrified 
Forest. The play shows, on one hand, 
that war is foolish and horrible and, on 
the other, that men are too immature 
and too emotional to adopt any plan for 
abolishing it. 

The scene is laid in a resort hotel high 
in the Italian Alps. There Italy’s decla- 
ration of war against France entraps 
Harry Van, the head hoofer of a vaude- 
ville troupe; his dancing girls; a German 
scientist; and an international munitions 
magnate and his mistress (Lynn Fon- 
tanne). She now passes herself off as a 
Russian but is an erstwhile vaudeville 
performer who once spent the night with 
Harry Van in Nebraska, U.S.A. Given 
these characters in this situation, Sher- 
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wood was able to show the most astound- 
ing theatrical virtuosity of his career. He 
employs almost every trick of stagecraft 
known to vaudeville, melodrama, farce, 
and romance. No modern play can give 
an audience more varied or more lively 
entertainment. In spite of all the gags 
and superficial sparkle of the dialogue, 
the author develops very impressively his 
anti-war theme. 

Harry Van, the itinerant small-time 
showman, is the only one in the play 
who shows faith in the common man— 
faith that his desire “for peace on earth, 
good will to men will eventually inherit 
the earth.” This faith is American and, 
as Sherwood confesses, was his own. So 
it is appropriate that while the bombs 
crash at the end of the play Harry and 
Irene, left alone in the shattered hotel, 
should raise their voices in loud singing 
of “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

When Sherwood wrote Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois he had come to believe that 
America could not adopt a policy of ap- 
peasement toward Nazi Germany. He 
saw that Lincoln in his prairie years faced 
exactly the same problem of appease- 
ment and war and that only after strong 
misgivings and deep reluctance did he 
enlist in the great struggle. Besides, Lin- 
coln’s life seemed to him 
a veritable allegory of the democratic spirit 
with its humble origins, its inner struggles, its 
seemingly timid policy of “live and let live” and 
“mind your own business,” and its slow awaken- 
ing to the dreadful problems of reality. 


Sherwood approached the career of the 
sad, self-distrustful, mystical Lincoln of 
Herndon letters and papers with his art 
purged of all the tricks of the expert stage 
technician. No rattle of melodrama or of 
farce disturbs the dignity of this stately 
chronicle history of a national hero. The 
dramatist makes his points with the sim- 


plest and quietest of means. Yet the situ- 
ations in Abe Lincoln in Illinois are 
among the most touching and poignant 
in modern American drama. 

Some critic has said that all the best 
speeches in the drama were ghost-writ- 
ten, meaning that they are composed of 
Lincoln’s own words. While the play was 
in rehearsal during September, 1938, the 
Munich crisis occurred. Soon after, Sher- 
wood showed Raymond Massey, who 
was to become to millions of Americans 
a reincarnation of the great emancipator, 
a passage from the famous Peoria speech 
of 1854. They both saw at once that it 
had a bearing on the current political 
situation in America and decided to in- 
corporate it into the speech that Sher- 
wood had written to serve as Abe Lin- 
coln’s part in his debate with Douglas. 
A few sentences had a peculiar relevancy 
when applied to the ordinary Americans 
who then were saying, “If the Germans 
want Naziism and the Italians fascism, 
that is their business, not ours.”” Though 
Lincoln was speaking of compromise with 
slavery, he might have been talking of 
isolationists when he condemned the 
“complacent policy of indifference to 
evil,” and added ‘‘That policy I cannot 
but hate..... I hate it because it de- 
prives our republic of its just influence 
in the world and enables the enemies of 
free institutions everywhere to taunt us 
as hypocrites.” 

Sherwood was wise to restrict the ac- 
tion of his drama to one phase of Lin- 
coln’s life. For the great impressiveness 
of the play’s concentrated action was en- 
hanced by every spectator’s knowledge of 
Lincoln’s subsequent trials and his final 
martyrdom. From this reservoir of feel- 
ing every audience flooded the creature 
of Sherwood’s imagination with all the 
emotions which cluster about the melan- 
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choly figure of the later portraits. Sher- 
wood’s triumph is that he added depth 
and understanding to the national legend 
while making it serve as a trumpet call 
to the blind and the timid of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

In There Shall Be No Night Sherwood 
took for his subject a contemporary ex- 
hibition of heroism—the gallant resist- 
ance of the Finns to the Russian inva- 
sion. He wrote the drama in January 
and February, 1940, under constant pres- 
sure of the knowledge that events might 
at any moment render his work out of 
date. As a matter of fact the war on Fin- 
land was over before the play opened. 
But the Finns’ courageous fight for their 
freedom against the forces of despotism 
remained a striking example for others 
to follow. Indeed, the drama was written 
to rescue America from the abject fear 
which made her unwilling to take up 
arms against a menace as great to her 
own way of life as to the free countries of 
Continental Europe, which were being 
rapidly overrun by the Nazis even while 
the drama was enjoying its first great 
success. 

Sherwood in this work, as in Abe Lin- 
coln, makes his effects so simply and eas- 
ily that some of the critics complained 
that the issues were never brought into 
direct conflict in gripping scenes. He is 
content to show what the war does to a 
highly civilized Finnish family. Its head 
is a Dr. Valkonen, a scientist who has 
just won the Nobel prize. A man with an 
abiding faith in human decency and prog- 
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ress, he abhors above everything the stu- 
pid destruction which war brings. Yet, 
when his only son is killed, he gives up his 
research and plunges into the struggle to 
serve as a surgeon at the front. In spite of 
defeat and disaster he does not even then 
yield to despair. For he insists that the 
war is not the death rattle of civilization 
but “the deferred death rattle of the pri- 
mordial beast” resident in every man. 
So he and all men of good will must fight, 
not for national glory, but for the preser- 
vation of what human freedom and hu- 
man dignity man has laboriously gained 
through the ages. Thus he may he!p 
“speed the day when man becomes gen- 
uinely human, instead of the synthetic 
creature—part bogus angel, part actual 
brute—that he has imagined himself in 
the past.” With such optimistic utter- 
ances Sherwood tells us that he emphati- 
cally agrees. 

In this tragedy it is clear that Sher- 
wood has traveled far from the cynicism 
in which his career began, from a pessi- 
mism expressed in compensatory satiri- 
cal gaiety married to brilliant technical 
skill. In There Shall Be No Night he 
speaks at last in the accents of the great 
dramatists of every age, employing the 
lavish resources of his art to voice, in the 
compelling idiom of the stage, his own 
deepest convictions. And it is these plays 
which have awakened the hero that 
dwells in every common man in America 
and have made him eager to take his part 
in the supreme struggle for the preserva- 
tion of Christian civilization. 
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GROUP DISCUSSION OF INDIVIDUAL READING 


BERTHA HANDLAN' 


In an effort to find a normal, conversa- 
tional way of allowing children to share 
the experiences they find in books, teach- 
ers at University High School have de- 
veloped in the last three or four years a 
method of conducting discussions around 
problems or questions that seem to be 
common to a list of books read by a class 
during the progress of some unit of work. 
The method, we are aware, is not origi- 
nal. Many teachers have undoubtedly 
used variations of it for years. Perhaps, 
however, some illustrations of how such 
recitations are carried on may be of in- 
terest to teachers who have not tried 
leading discussions when children in the 
class have read different books. 


In one class in eleventh-grade English 
students had been reading ‘“‘to capture 
the spirit of America as it is revealed in 
its literature.’’ One segment of the work 
had dealt with the experiences of pioneers 


and early settlers in this country. 
Through reading history, the class had 
become acquainted with the reasons peo- 
ple had for coming to this country, ex- 
ploring new territory, and settling new 
areas. In the novels, biographies, and 
travel books they were now reading, they 
had found some other questions: What 
was the life of the frontier and the early 
settlements really like? What effect did 
the new life have on these settlers? Were 
all the pioneers the “proud, stalwart, ad- 
venturous souls” pictured by the poets? 

After each student had read at least 
one book, discussion began. One girl 
mentioned the effect of the new life on 

"Head of the English department, University 
High School, University of Minnesota. 


women accustomed to a gentler, more 
conventional existence. Beret in Giants 
in the Earth and Peder Victorious, she 
told the class, was an example of a 
woman who never really “belonged” to 
America’s new West but instead kept her 
roots in the old country. In Giants in the 
Earth, the student added, there were 
glimpses of other women who hated the 
vastness and loneliness of the prairie 
country. A boy told an incident from 
Drums along the Mohawk, in which a 
woman who had been accustomed to 
gentle living broke completely under the 
strain of life in a new, raw settlement in 
the Mohawk Valley. A girl said she felt 
that the life of women on the frontier was 
always hard and that their efforts “to get 
something better” were pathetic. 

Another girl said that even in modern 
times the lives of women in any remote 
section were none too easy. In The 
Yearling Jody’s mother ‘‘didn’t have a 
very good time”’ because she failed to fit 
well into the easygoing, primitive life that 
her husband and son evidently liked. In- 
stead, Mrs. Baxter seemed to want order 
and neatness and a well-regulated exist- 
ence under circumstances that made a 
conventional life almost impossible. 
Elizabeth Roberts’ The Time of Man 
served as another illustration of a woman 
facing primitive conditions in compara- 
tively modern times. 

A very mature boy said that Lilley in 
Vardis Fisher’s City of Illusion was an- 
other good illustration of a woman who 
battled hopelessly against frontier condi- 
tions. In this brutally realistic story of 
Virginia City, he told the class, Eilley 
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tried to bring “culture” to a wild, rip- 
roaring mining town full of greed, cruel- 
ty, raw humor, and vulgarity. He 
thought that her efforts failed because 
she herself was greedy, because she 
lacked understanding of the kind of men 
and women with whom she had to deal, 
and because she failed to realize that she 
was battling against forces far too strong 
for her. 

A boy pointed out that by no means 
were all frontier women the frightened, 
discontented lot his classmates had been 
picturing. Many of them did their jobs 
bravely and cheerfully and ‘didn’t take 
time to think about how heroic they 
were being.” In The Tree of Liberty, by 
Elizabeth Page, a young girl gladly went 
with her husband to new land in Ohio to 
start a new life there. Another student 
gave Abbie Deal, in Aldrich’s A Lantern 
in Her Hand, as an example of a fine, 
strong, pioneer woman who conquered 
the new conditions rather than sub- 
mit to them. Agnes Cleaveland’s ad- 
ventures from No Life for a Lady as illus- 
trations of a girl’s acceptance and even 
enjoyment of a rough-and-ready western 
life were cited by another student. In 
Let the Hurricane Roar a student found a 
good picture of how Caroline, an ordi- 
nary young farm girl, survived a terrible 
winter in a new country and evidently 
did not consider herself a great heroine 
for having done so. A classmate pointed 
out a somewhat similar illustration from 
Richter’s The Trees in which Sayward, a 
young girl who was left in an Ohio wil- 
derness to care for her young brothers 
and sisters, did her job well. Indeed, she 
added, the challenge of a new life often 
seemed to bring out the very best quali- 
ties in the people who were trying to 
settle new lands. 

Other students supported her by giv- 
ing incidents from Binns’s The Land Is 
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Bright, Jeanette Eaton’s Narcissa Whit- 
man, Caroline Miller’s Lamb in His 
Bosom, and Elizabeth Roberts’ The Great 
Meadow. One girl used Kathrene Pinker- 
ton’s story, Wilderness Wife, as a good 
example of a woman who found new 
qualities in herself in the necessities of a 
primitive life. Other members of the 
class who had read some of the Pinkerton 
books seemed to feel that the ‘‘pioneer- 
ing’ done by the Pinkertons was “too 
temporary to count,’ although they 
agreed that the writer and her husband 
had imposed upon themselves many of 
the hardships suffered by the real fron- 
tier people. 

Although frontier life did bring out the 
best qualities in many people, it had 
some bad effects too. One boy claimed 
that in Archie Binns’s A Mighty Moun- 
tain, for example, the trouble with the 
Indians, who seemed to have been un- 
justly treated by Governor Stevens, led 
some settlers to suspect their neighbors, 
made ordinarily level-headed men look 
cowardly, brought to the fore the cruelty 
and brutality of the rough “Pikes,” and 
made men unable to see clearly the dif- 
ferences between justice and lack of jus- 
tice. Another student described to his 
classmates the effects greed for land and 
wealth had on the men in Edna Ferber’s 
Cimarron. An older boy told how Jules 
in Mari Sandoz’s Old Jules became hard 
and cruel in the rough Nebraska coun- 
try to which he had come as a young 
boy. The student hastened to add that 
Jules was probably a “‘pretty unreason- 
able fellow” to start with and that the 
new land couldn’t be blamed for all his 
meanness. Even Daniel Boone, the great 
hero of the frontier, came to grief when 
men grew greedy for land, according to a 
boy who related some incidents from 
Bakeless’ life of Boone to prove his point. 
That it is probably not fair to blame 
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the new country for the ill-doings of some 
of the settlers and trail-breakers was the 
opinion advanced by several students. 
These students reminded the class that 
for every instance of greed, cruelty, prej- 
udice, and injustice on the frontier, it 
would be possible to cite parallel exam- 
ples occurring in long-settled communi- 
ties. One boy insisted that people on the 
frontier acted just about the way they 
would have behaved in any circum- 
stances. He admitted, when challenged 
by other students, that a frontier life 
often did result in reckless, lawless con- 
duct. 

Before the series of discussions around 
this set of books ended, the class had 
mentioned twenty-five or thirty addi- 
tional titles—some of Cooper’s stories, 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It, Bojer’s The 
Emigrants, Willa Cather’s O Pioneers! 
and My Antonia, Parkman’s Oregon 
Trail, Constance Rourke’s Davy Crockett, 
Stewart Edward White’s Long Rifle, and 
the like. Included in their discussions 
were references to facts they had learned 
in history classes, stories that some of 
them had heard at home, motion pic- 
tures they had seen, radio programs to 
which they had listened, and general 
opinions they had previously formed. 
Always the conversation went back to 
books they had read. 

As part of their work in English, an- 
other high-school class made up of rather 
immature students had read widely in 
the field of biography and autobiogra- 
phy. The seventy or eighty books in- 
cluded in the total list represented many 
areas of interest. Some students had 
chosen books about well-known persons 
in whom they were particularly inter- 
ested, others had selected biographies of 
less famous men and women whose ca- 
reers semed absorbing, and still others 
had read accounts of ordinary people 


who had lived ‘‘the good life.” Uneven 
as these books were in literary quality 
and diverse as they were in subject mat- 
ter, there were in them certain common 
elements. In each account the author 
had presented the life of some man or 
woman who had worked more or less suc- 
cessfully—and more or less consciously— 
toward a goal; in each book the central 
figure had had to face and try to solve 
many problems; in many of the books 
the “hero” or “heroine” had had to 
struggle against obstacles—ill-health, 
lack of education, poverty, discourage- 
ment, ridicule, and the like. 

These and other common elements in 
the list of books provided springboards 
for a number of discussions. On one oc- 
casion students tried to see how many 
people about whom they had read had 
really fought against odds. A girl cited 
A Child Went Forth, by Helen Doyle, asa 
good example of a woman who had ven- 
tured into a field in which women were 
ordinarily not welcomed. In Jeannette 
Nolan’s Clara Barton of the Red Cross, 
another girl found an illustration of a 
woman who battled successfully against 
indifference, prejudice, and social taboos. 
Inevitably, someone mentioned Helen 
Keller’s The Story of My Life and Mid- 
stream as examples of great courage in 
the face of physical handicaps. J Begin 
Again by Alice Bretz, the story of a mid- 
dle-aged woman who suddenly lost her 
sight, served as another good instance of 
a woman’s ability to build a new and 
good life for herself. 

Boys in the class gave illustrations 
from Howard Fast’s account of Haym 
Salomon, Son of Liberty, the heroic little 
Jewish financier of the American Revolu- 
tion; Young Walter Scott by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray; Sandburg’s fine story of 
Abraham Lincoln; the autobiography of 
Theodore Roosevelt, with its account of 
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Roosevelt’s triumph over ill-health; Ste- 
phen Leacock’s story, Charles Dickens, 
His Life and Work, in which Dickens’ 
early poverty and insecurity are de- 
scribed. 

A girl told the class about Jack Lon- 
don’s early struggles as she had found 
them in Sailor on Horseback by Irving 
Stone. Another student told about 
Nutchuk, in Son of the Smoky Sea, the 
half-Eskimo boy who became a concert 
pianist; and still another told incidents 
from Mary Antin’s The Promised Land 
to show how one immigrant girl had had 
to struggle against cruelty, poverty, and 
prejudice. 

During this discussion students men- 
tioned examples from about thirty-five 
different books to show how men and 
women battled against handicaps of one 
kind or another. By no means was the 
discussion a series of isolated little 
speeches. Instead, students questioned 
one another, agreed or disagreed with 
what was said, and gave incidents from 
their own experience to show that some 
of the examples mentioned were paral- 
leled in the lives of people they knew. 

On another day these boys and girls 
became interested in the question of 
“success.”” After considering for a time 
the standards for success that are cus- 
tomarily held before them by society and 
after examining the “recipes” for success 
that are sometimes given, they turned 
again to the books they had read to note 
the achievements of the men and women 
represented and to see whether or not 
society had considered these people ‘‘suc- 
cesses.’”” Among the books that seemed 
to provoke the most discussion were 
James T. Adams, The Living Jefferson; 
Mrs. Akeley, The Wilderness Lives A gain; 
Laura Benét, Young Edgar Allan Poe; 
Roger Burlingame, Whittling Boy; Anne 
Walter Fearn, My Days of Strength; 
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Franklin, Awulobiography; Anna Halli, 
Nansen; Victor Heiser, An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey; Richard Hubler, Lou 
Gehrig; James Weldon Johnson, Along 
This Way; Helena Kuo, I’ve Come a Long 
Way; Corinne Lowe, Knight of the Sea; 
Janet Scudder, Modeling My Life; and 
Elizabeth Waugh, Simén Bolivar. The 
class, of course, did not presume to come 
to any hard-and-fast conclusions con- 
cerning what makes for success in life. 
They were interested in seeing, however, 
how standards vary from time to time, 
how public opinion changes, and how cir- 
cumstances often make and unmake 
heroes. 

One discussion in another eleventh- 
grade class started with references to a 
radio program that most of the students 
had heard. The program concerned the 
affairs of a young boy who apparently 
spent most of his time getting in and out 
of trouble with his brothers, sisters, par- 
ents, and neighbors. Most of the young- 
sters said that they liked the program 
well enough, but only a few thought it 
presented even a reasonably fair picture 
of a boy’s relations with other members 
of a family. 

From this point of departure the stu- 
dents considered questions like these: Is 
there always a misunderstanding be- 
tween one generation and another? Do 
young people generally feel that they are 
being abused and thwarted by their 
elders? Do young people take them- 
selves too seriously? Is the picture of 
adolescence given in the motion pictures, 
in radio programs, and in stories a fair 
and reasonable one? 

The discussion, as might be expected 
—and desired—ranged from the face- 
tious to the very serious, but every stu- 
dent seemed truly interested in con- 
tributing some comments, illustrations, 
and opinions. In the course of the two or 
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three periods devoted to these problems, 
one boy mentioned the fine relationship 
between Jody and the father in The 
Yearling, and another cited the mother’s 
attitude toward Ken in My Friend 
Flicka. A girl pointed out that the father 
in Ah Wilderness! certainly understood 
and helped his son, and that the children 
in Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s The Bent 
Twig eventually realized the influence 
that their parents had had. Another stu- 
dent told about the charming relation- 
ship existing among members of Mary 
Ellen Chase’s family as portrayed in A 
Goodly Heritage. Other books mentioned 
were Austen, Pride and Prejudice; 
Barnes, Years of Grace; Daly, Seventeenth 
Summer; De la Roche, Jalna; Federova, 
The Family; Ferber, So Big; Glasgow, 
Vein of Iron; Gray, The Fair Adventure; 
Lehman, Jnvitation to the Waltz; Lewis, 
Arrowsmith, Babbitt, and Prodigal Par- 
ents; Llewellyn, How Green Was My Val- 
ley; Maugham, Of Human Bondage; 
Meigs, /nvincible Louisa; Page, The Tree 
of Liberty; Partridge, Big Family; Rol- 
land, Jean Christophe; Steffens, Boy on 
Horseback; Tarkington, Alice Adams and 
Seventeen; Wickenden, Walk like a Mor- 
fal; and Williams, The Vanishing Vir- 
ginian. 

Students thought that these books 
provided good examples of the attitude 
of one generation to another, of the con- 
flicts and problems that sometimes con- 
front young people, of the difficulties 
boys and girls sometimes create for them- 
selves, and of differences in the attitudes 
of adult writers toward the young people 
about whom they wrote. This list of 
books, incidentally, seems a telling illus- 
tration of the tremendous differences in 
maturity and taste existing among stu- 
dents at a given grade level. 

Often students read books that are not 
centered around any particular type, 


theme, or period. In one small class the 
youngsters had been doing some reading 
“just for fun” and had come to class with 
the following list of books: Anderson, 
Swords in the North; Berry, Winged Girl 
of Knossos; Broster, The Flight of the 
Heron; Byrne, Field of Honor; Clemens, 
Huckleberry Finn; Davis, The Beauty of 
the Purple; Donauer, Swords against 
Carthage; Doyle, The White Company; 
Dumas, The Count of Monte Cristo; Gras, 
Reds of the Midi; Hawthorne, The Lone 
Rider; Hess, Buckaroo; Hewes, S pice and 
the Devil’s Cave; James, Lone Cowboy and 
Sand; Kelly, The Blacksmith of Vilno 
and Trumpeter of Krakow; Lownsbery, 
Lighting the Torch; Meader, Lumberjack 
and Red Horse Hill; Meigs, Call of the 
Mountain; Miller, Pran of Albania; 
Orczy, The Scarlet Pimpernel; Reade, 
The Cloister and the Hearth; Scott, 
Ivanhoe; and Wister, The Virginian. 
Most of the books obviously dealt with 
high adventure and feats of strength. 
The teacher, accordingly, asked a few of 
the children to relate the “bravest” thing 
that they had found in their books. 
From there the attention of the class was 
easily turned to a consideration of some 
differences between bravery and _ reck- 
lessness, between “bravery for a pur- 
pose” and mere derring-do. Again, then, 
by drawing examples from the books 
read, from their own experiences, and 
from general knowledge, the class had a 
very lively discussion about questions 
that had been raised. During the discus- 
sion each book was mentioned and 
enough was said about most of them so 
that the children in the group became 
acquainted with titles that they might 
later select for their own reading. 
Occasionally discussions centered 
around a group of books took a critical 
turn. One class of tenth-grade boys and 
girls had read most of the travel, adven- 
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ture, and general books on South Ameri- 
ca, Central America, and Mexico that 
were available to them. They had also 
read a large number of good magazine 
articles about these countries, they had 
heard two or three talks given by univer- 
sity students from South America, they 
had interviewed people who had lived in 
or had visited Mexico or South America 
or who had made a study of Latin-Amer- 
ican history, and they had studied a little 
South American history and geography. 
Even with this very limited background, 
the youngsters were able to see that a 
few of the books they had read might be 
superficial, hastily done, and, in some 
instances, inaccurate. For one day’s dis- 
cussion, then, the class tried to appraise 
the worth of the books they had read in 
light of what they knew about these 
countries and in view of what they could 
discover about the authors’ backgrounds. 
They also tried to come to some agree- 
ment about which books or combinations 
of books would present the most com- 
plete and “readable” impression of the 
countries concerned. Among the books 
discussed were Banning, Salud: A South 
American Journal; Crow, Meet the South 
Americans; Dalgliesh, Wings around 
South America; Franck, Vagabonding 
down the Andes; Gill, White Water and 
Black Magic; Goodspeed, Plant Hunters 
in the Andes; Gunther, Inside Latin 
America; Harding, Amazon Throne; 
Harding, J Like Brazil; Herring, Good 
Neighbors; Hennings, Call of the New 
World; La Varre, Soutiward Ho; Leigh, 
Forgotten Waters; Morris, Digging in 
Yucatan; La Varre, Gold, Diamonds, and 
Orchids; Tschiffely, This Way South- 
ward; Whitaker, Americas to the South; 
Ybarra, Young Men of Caracas; and 
Zahl, To the Lost World. 

In all instances, of course, students de- 
cided that it would be wise to do further 


investigating before drawing any conclu- 
sions. That these students did realize, 
however, that they should be looking for 
thoughtful, accurate entertaining ac- 
counts of life in South and Central Amer- 
ica and in Mexico seemed to the teacher 
a rather wholesome development. 

Another critical discussion took place 
when some mature eleventh-grade stu- 
dents who had been reading novels that 
were not grouped around any particular 
theme became interested in the little 
pamphlet, Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction, 
in which the authors discuss the assump- 
tions that seem to underlie certain in- 
ferior or mediocre stories. In an attempt 
to catch any underlying assumptions 
held by the authors whose books they 
had been reading, these students ex- 
amined their novels very carefully. Be- 
cause the books read ranged from popu- 
lar modern fiction like Lloyd Douglas’ 
The Magnificent Obsession to Dostoiev- 
ski’s Crime and Punishment, the discus- 
sion was very lively indeed. The young- 
sters did not set themselves up as liter- 
ary judges, they did not become carping 
critics, but they did manage to find some 
interesting points of view that seemed to 
influence, consciously or unconsciously, 
the pictures presented by some of their 
authors. Several students, for example, 
caught the kindly, patronizing, paternal- 
istic attitude evident toward the Negroes 
in Gone with the Wind. At the end of this 
discussion, it was evident that students 
were beginning to establish standards for 
appraising books and that they were be- 
ginning to see that one book may be 
“better” than another. 

An eighth-grade class which had read 
a long list of animal stories became mild- 
ly indignant about the lack of reality of 
some of the dogs and horses in the books 
they had read. For example, they quoted 
incidents from their stories to show that 
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GROUP DISCUSSION OF 


some authors had created ‘“‘superdogs’”’ 
instead of real flesh-and-blood animals. 
‘These youngsters were able to see that in 
some books, like the Jungle Books and 
some of Hudson’s stories, animals were 
deliberately given reasoning and power of 
speech to create the effect desired by the 
authors. The criticism of the class was 
directed toward the supposedly realistic 
books in which animals, presumably true 
to life, displayed unrealistic powers. 
These examples of discussions cen- 
tered around a few central topics or ques- 
tions could be multiplied many times 
over. Even from these few samples, 
however, it seems obvious that teachers 
conducting such discussions face a num- 
ber of problems. All too easily do young 
people become pompous, humorless, di- 
dactic, and moralistic about the charac- 
ters and incidents in their books. It is 
easy for boys and girls to wander from 
the subject and to talk glibly about 
shoes and ships instead of the subject at 
hand or to drift into discussions of prob- 
lems that are beyond their realm of ex- 
perience. Students, eager to please or 
simply eager to say something, may 
want to read into their books interpreta- 
tions that cannot be substantiated. As in 
any discussion hour, the classroom ex- 
troverts may want to monopolize the 
conversation, and the less capable stu- 
dents or the quiet, very thoughtful 
youngsters may become lost. It is some- 
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times hard, too, to prevent the plan from 
slipping into a round-the-room, pupil-by- 
pupil recitation of incidents from books. 

The role of the teacher, needless to 
say, is to prevent these difficulties from 
arising. The teacher must be familiar 
with the books the children read. If she 
then guides their reading carefully and 
intelligently; if she insists on accuracy of 
interpretation with due regard to the 
period of time in which the book was 
written; if she sees to it that the subjects 
and questions discussed are reasonable, 
fairly significant, and in keeping with the 
content of the books read by a particular 
class and with the capabilities and back- 
ground of that class; if she prevents stu- 
dents from wandering beyond the point, 
from monopolizing the conversation, or 
from adopting a high and mighty tone; if 
she keeps the class hour truly a discus- 
sion instead of a series of little talks—the 
method of discussion given here probably 
should be successful. 

The plan presented here is by no 
means the only answer to our problem of 
handling discussions of books. Many 
times students will work together toward 
real understanding of some selection 
which they have all read. For those oc- 
casions on which students have read dif- 
ferent books, however, the general dis- 
cussion method described seems to inter- 
est students and to stimulate their read- 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


PAUL WITTY’ 


Teachers of English in the secondary 
school have been greatly influenced by 
research and investigation in the field of 
reading. And, independently, they have 
contributed much to the development of 
sound reading programs. Many of these 
teachers have long been conscious of the 
heterogeneity among secondary pupils, 
the immensity of the problem of reading 
retardation, and the need for extensive 
reading. Again and again, these teachers 
have shown that effective programs in 
English depend upon the teacher’s com- 
petency in studying and understanding 
boys and girls, his inclination to provide 
diversified and individually appropriate 
reading experiences, and his ability to 
evaluate reading gains in association 
with other evidence of worth-while 
growth. 

These teachers have abandoned the 
idea that the elementary school is the 
agency responsible for instruction in 
reading. Reading, instead, is considered 
a developmental acquisition to which the 
high school makes a systematic, con- 
tinuous contribution. Generally ac- 
cepted is the idea that reading instruc- 
tion at the high-school level should serve 
a twofold purpose: (1) teaching pupils 
how to read and (2) guiding and helping 
them in selecting what to read.’ In fact, 
large numbers of secondary-school teach- 
ers will indorse the following hallmarks 


' Professor of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and head of the Psycho-educational Clinic 
at that institution and now on leave as an officer 
in the U.S. Army. 


2“Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools,” 
Research Bulletin (National Education Association), 
XX (January, 1942), 5. 
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of an effective reading program which 

have recently been advanced: 

1. Every high school teacher is a teacher of 
reading. 

2. Instruction is geared to pupils’ needs. 

3. Every pupil is reached by the program. 

4. There is an ample supply of appropriate ma- 
terial. 

5. The reading program is diversified and well- 
balanced. 

6. Reading experiences are pleasant and invit- 
ing. 

7. Attention is given to pupil growth in each 
major phase of reading achievement, espe- 
cially to: greater flexibility in habits, greater 
power of comprehension, growth in pupils’ 
vocabularies, and more efficient use of read- 
ing in study situations. 

8. Coordinated effort characterizes the reading 
program.? 


POOR READING HABITS ARE FREQUENT 


Despite the foregoing commendable 
emphases, it has been found that many 
students do not learn to read efficiently; 
moreover, many secondary-school pupils 
read very little independently; and large 
numbers fail to employ reading as an 
avenue for general education and 
growth.‘ 

Not only in the professional literature 
does one find criticism of the reading at- 
tainment of young people; with increas- 
ing frequency it is also encountered in 
popular magazines and newspapers. In 
these frank criticisms blame is sometimes 
assigned to “‘progressive education’’; and 
occasionally certain methods which neg- 
lect alleged “‘essentials’’ are designated 
as responsible.® 

3 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 4 Ibid., p. 6. 


5 For example: “The child is being kept in ignor- 
ance of the most practical, efficient and versatile of 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Evidence that poor reading habits and 
attainment abound in the conglomerate 
mass of our public schools is not a revela- 
tion or a startling discovery. Investiga- 
tors of reading have pointed repeatedly 
to this condition and have developed ef- 
fective remedies. However, hastily writ- 
ten editorials and condemnations often 
place the blame where it does not belong. 

Before strictures concerning instruc- 
tion in reading are accepted as valid, a 
number of facts should be considered. 
The professional literature contains 
many accounts of soundly conceived 
reading programs which are yielding ef- 
ficient results. Examples are readily 
cited by almost all students of educa- 
tion.® And courses of study for a number 
of cities and states disclose a tendency to 
improve instruction generally by apply- 
ing scientific findings concerning the 
reading process. Moreover, remedial 
work has been successfully inaugurated 
in many schools. 

In no area of education have teachers 
applied the results of scientific investiga- 
tions more effectively than in reading. 
There remain, in spite of genuine prog- 
ress, a large number of children and 
adults who have been denied their right- 
ful opportunity to learn to read efficient- 
ly. The needs of this group do not imply 
the abandonment of present practices 
and the substitution of new or different 
methods. They necessitate instead the 
general dissemination and widespread 
use of methods and materials now being 
employed successfully in many schools. 


all mental tools, the phonetic alphabet... .. He 
will never learn to spell. And, since ‘progressive 
education’ does not teach alphabetical order, he 
will never learn to find a name in a telephone book 
unless he acquires that recondite knowledge else- 
where” (“‘Miseducation”’ [editorial], Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, September 28, 1942). 

6 The work, e.g., of Gates, Center, D. V. Smith, 
Roberts, Gray, and others must occur to the reader. 
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In these programs three emphases will 
be found: first, they are based on a thor- 
ough understanding of each child’s needs 
and motives; second, they require the use 
of abundant and varied reading mate- 
rials; and, third, they utilize a compre- 
hensive approach in evaluating his 
growth in reading. 


STUDYING THE CHILD 


The concept of the teacher’s responsi- 
bility has been enlarged by the demands 
of comprehensive approaches in the field 
of reading. The classroom teacher, it is 
held, should be prepared to choose intel- 
ligently and use effectively tests, exami- 
nations, and remedial procedures which 
are needed by many children who fail to 
make normal progress in reading. More- 
over, the teacher should be equipped to 
study systematically the interests, hob- 
bies, play preferences, vocational ambi- 
tions, and other significant facts about 
the children’s development. 

In an attempt to discern children’s in- 
terests, we have encouraged teachers to 
use an interest guide: in personal inter- 
views teachers compile rather complete 
information concerning the interests, ac- 
tivities, and experiences of each child. 
An interest inventory is used by the 
teacher as an informal guide and record 
form in conferences with the child.’ 
Among the items about which inquiry is 
made are the following: favorite leisure 
activities, hobbies, play preferences, vo- 
cational ambitions, wishes, personal 
problems and home relationships, movie, 
radio, and reading preferences, and read- 
ing habits. 

7“The Interest Inventory” (Form III of the 
Witty-Kopel Diagnostic Child Study Record) 
and “Manual of Directions” may be obtained from 


the Northwestern University Psycho-educational 
Clinic, Evanston, Il. 
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The inventory may be used whenever 
one undertakes the study of a poor 
reader, and it may be employed profit- 
ably with normal and superior pupils. 
Use of the instrument has several values. 
It enables the teacher to understand bet- 
ter many of the problems and attitudes 
of each child, to effect the friendly 
teacher-pupil relationship essential in all 
productive school endeavor, and to ob- 
tain an indication of the types of subject 
matter most appropriate for each stu- 
dent. 

A study of interests and preferences is 
inadequate for effective guidance. These 
interests should always be subjected to 
critical appraisal. Occasionally the inter- 
est inventory reveals that the teacher’s 
major problem is to create and develop 
new and more enduring interests. How- 
ever, to the objection frequently voiced 
that children’s reports do not reveal 
“real” or ‘‘permanent”’ interests, one 
may observe that interests need not be 
permanent to be of great value. Interests 
should be ascertained as aids in under- 
standing and guiding children now. Nor 
does the use of interests as a curricular 
agency imply that the curriculum will 
become simply a motivated duplicate of 
students’ out-of-school activities. Some 
of the favored leisure pursuits of children 
involve shoddy, mechanical, commercial- 
ized devices and lead to unwholesome 
vicarious experiences. In a flexible cur- 
riculum such interests are replaced by 
more worthy patterns. Thus, it is clear 
that the teacher who develops a correc- 
tive reading program has two major ob- 
ligations: (1) to provide an orderly series 
of successful silent and oral reading ex- 
periences, planned in accord with the 
ability of each pupil, and (2) to develop a 
series of reading and related experiences 
which will engender, extend, and intensi- 
fy worthy interests. It is possible to ac- 


complish both aims in individual or 
group work with poor readers.* 
Systematic study of interests will of- 
ten lead the teacher to make many other 
essential observations and explorations. 
He will become increasingly concerned 
about the child’s physical condition and 
needs and the type and character of the 
home and will inevitably be stimulated 
to study the child’s mental and emotion- 
al health. In other words, the teacher 
will actually become a student of child 
growth and development and will direct 
his effort toward the production of in- 
tegrated, socially adequate personalities. 


STUDY OF READING HABITS 


The foregoing analysis of interests will 
be accompanied by a study of the read- 
ing habits and skills of each poor reader. 
Teachers are aided in this work by the 
use of standard tests and check lists. For 
example, in studying oral reading, teach- 
ers often administer an oral reading test; 
in addition, they observe the types of er- 
rors the poor reader makes on a check list 
as he reads various passages orally. Ef- 
forts are then directed toward the correc- 
tion of each child’s particular errors. 
Most of this work is individualized, since 
each child displays a characteristic and 
unique pattern of error.? 

Similarly, silent reading habits are 
checked and provision is made for cor- 
recting faulty patterns and strengthen- 
ing underlearned habits. As in oral read- 
ing, it has been found that the child’s 
pattern of error in silent reading is char- 
acteristically individual. Fortunately, 

8 Cf. Paul Witty and David Kopel, ‘‘Motivated 
Remedial Reading in the High School: A Prelimi- 
nary Report,” English Journal, XXV (1936), 533- 
42. 

9Cf. Witty-Kopel check lists and “Gray Oral 
Reading Paragraphs”; a discussion of their use is 
found in Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and 
the Educative Process (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1039). 
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there is an abundant literature which 
offers the classroom teacher specific aids 
to be applied in such cases."® These aids 
are being efficiently used by many class- 
room teachers. In addition, there is a 
growing concern for outcomes inadequate- 
ly treated in traditional programs—for 
the development of abilities such as the 
appreciation of the relevancy of passages 
to particular problems, the understand- 
ing of basic assumptions, and the organi- 
zation and differentiation of meanings.” 
Emphasis on these abilities is found in 
modern developmental reading programs 
which promise to improve greatly the 
reading status of children, young people, 
and adults. 

In these programs a number of reading 
skills are stressed. And ingenious proce- 
dures have been developed to insure the 
smooth operation of these skills. AlI- 
though these skills are important, their 
significance can easily be exaggerated. 
emphasis on skills therefore should never 
be undertaken as an isolated activity—as 
an end in itself. It would be extremely 
unfortunate if the current interest in de- 
velopmental reading were limited by 
such a concept. Instead, these skills 
should be developed as one phase of a 
balanced, integrated program of reading. 
Some ways in which such a co-ordination 
may be effected are indicated in the fol- 
lowing brief discussion. 

'° Donald Durrell, 7mprovement of Basic Reading 
Abilities (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 
1940); Gertrude Whipple et al., Reading in the Inter- 
mediate Grades (‘‘Research Bulletin of the National 
Conference on Research in English,”’ No. 9 [Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1941]); C. Hovious and 
FE. M. Shearer, Wings for Reading (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1942); G. and E. Bond, Developmental 
Reading in the High School (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942). 


'tRoma Gans, Critical Reading Comprehension 
in the Intermediate Grades (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1940); Witty and Kopel, Reading and the Edu- 
cative Process. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
COMPREHENSION 


Pupils often need encouragement and 
direction in appreciating the relation- 
ships between facts encountered in vari- 
ous sources and in different contexts. 
Great individual differences will be found 
among students in their tendency to as- 
sociate new information with facts al- 
ready encountered. It has been found 
that some pupils can make satisfactory 
scores on standard tests and still be un- 
successful in differentiating related from 
unrelated context. Procedures have been 
devised to stimulate and to insure the 
development of this ability.” 

One approach employed successfully 
with high-school people ‘3 headline writ- 
ing. News items are distributed, and each 
pupil writes a headline. These products 
are compared with the newspaper’s head- 
lines. To encourage discrimination, pas- 
sages are sometimes clipped from the 
newspaper and students are requested to 
determine whether the account is an edi- 
torial, news items, advertisement, etc. 
They are encouraged to proceed further 
and differentiate the items according to 
purpose: statement of opinion, presenta- 
tion of fact, etc." 

In addition, other closely related skills 
are being cultivated. In letters from 
high-school teachers the writer has noted 
the increased frequency with which they 
are encouraging pupils to examine the 
adequacy of factual presentations: Are 
the materials reasonably complete? Are 
more data needed? Are sources for fur- 
ther study suggested? Is the account 
prepared by a capable person? Answers 
to the foregoing questions require that 


7 Cf. Bond and Bond, op. cit. 
3“Reading Instruction in the Secondary 
Schools,” op. cit., p. 25; cf. also Edgar Dale, How To 
Read a Newspaper (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1941). 
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the student go beyond the presentation 
and examine it critically in terms of its 
completeness."! 

Associated with the foregoing is an- 
other skill which many teachers are 
stressing. Students are invited to iden- 
tify and study the assumptions under- 
lying the author’s statements. Thus the 
development of a critical reading atti- 
tude becomes a major concern. The need 
for this emphasis is great, for in some 
classes implications are drawn indis- 
criminately from inappropriate sources. 

These and other approaches are being 
employed advantageously. But the 
larger problem is not to be solved by drill 
techniques alone. For the desired out- 
comes involve the development of a 
thoughtful, critical attitude toward read- 
ing matter and the cultivation of basic 
satisfactions which permeate every read- 
ing situation. 


VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


Another important emphasis is found 
in the work of a number of teachers who 
are fostering the development of a vo- 
cabulary which promotes communica- 
tion and guarantees maximum efficiency 
in silent and oral reading. 

For a number of years vocabulary de- 
velopment was regarded as assured if 
provision were made for a certain num- 
ber of repetitions of words. Insufficient 
attention, it seems, was given to the 
child’s background and need for these 
words, to the context in which they ap- 
peared, and to their varied meanings. 
The significance of these and other con- 
siderations has been increasingly empha- 
sized by students of education, as well as 
by advocates of semantics."® As a conse- 

™ Cf. Bond and Bond, of. cit. 

Witty and Kopel, Reading and the Educative 
Process, and S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1941). Cf. 
especially B. E. Leary, The Word Leaps Forth to 


quence, a number of approaches are now 
being employed to facilitate word mas- 
tery and understanding. In this work 
there is an appreciation of the fact that 
meaningful vocabularies depend upon 
the richness and variety of experience. 
Conspicuous in this development is the 
unanimity with which two types of ex- 
perience are stressed.’® The first type re- 
lates to the association of words with the 
world of things and the second type to 
their relationship to people and their 
behavior. 

In the following paragraphs are de- 
scriptions of techniques which have been 
successfully developed and employed to 
promote vocabulary growth. 

a) The pupil is encouraged to take 
trips, to go on excursions, to take part in 
games, and to participate in music, art, 
and other creative activities. For it is 
well to bear in mind that reading is only 
one aspect of the total behavior of the 
individual and that worth, meaning, and 
significance of reading are derived from 
its relationship to the pupil’s total life- 
design. Guidance can be effectively of- 
fered only if the teacher knows the child 
fully and understands his need for indi- 
vidual and group experience. The impor- 
tance of the latter type of experience is 
being increasingly emphasized by teach- 
ers who are encouraging participation in 
group activities as one form of enrich- 
ment which promotes growth in vocabu- 
lary. 

b) Wide reading is another means of 
increasing and enriching vocabulary. !{ 
the reading is carefully guided in terms 
of each pupil’s interests and gauged ac- 
cording to his increasing ability, it will 
enrich his vocabulary. Encouragement 


Life (“‘\ Monograph on Reading,” No. 26 [Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co.}). 

'©Nellie Appy (ed.), Pupils Are People (New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1941). 
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to use the library and other sources often 
leads to independence in reading. In fos- 
tering wide reading, teachers find it help- 
ful to employ subject indexes and pupil 
guides such as Lenrow’s Guide to Prose 
Fiction, By Way of Introduction, and 
other classifications of books. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the 
teacher of English in the secondary 
school must be acquainted with litera- 
ture which is appropriate for boys and 
girls in Grades VI, VII, and VIII, for 
many pupils will read on these levels. 
Magazines such as Young America, Story 
Parade, Building America, and Junior 
Scholastic have been found to stimulate 
the immature reader in the secondary 
school. Similarly, the Junior Literary 
Guild selections, the Cadmus books, and 
the Newbery awards offer appropriate 
reading experience for some secondary 
pupils who are not prepared to use inde- 
pendently more advanced and difficult 
volumes. Wide reading, judiciously 
guided according to interest and ability, 
is a potent agent in increasing the back- 
ground for word appreciation and under- 
standing. 

c) Another method of improving vo- 
cabulary involves the utilization of other 
vicarious experiences such as listening to 
the radio, attending motion pictures, 
reading the newspaper, etc. Conferences 
or interviews with pupils are valuable in 
establishing rapport and often reveal 
other interests which may be profitably 
used to stimulate reading. Occasions for 
sharing experiences in discussion and in 
writing offer added opportunity for pu- 
pils to obtain the social motivation which 
acts as a powerful stimulus to vocabulary 
development. 

d) Several other direct approaches for 
encouraging vocabulary development 
have been cited with approval by teach- 
ers. Translation of passages into Basic 


English appears to stimulate an intense 
reaction to every word in a sentence. 
When it becomes evident that most 
meanings of complex sentences may be 
conveyed by the use of a small number of 
verbs and additional words, a new inter- 
est in language often develops and in- 
fluences the student’s attitude toward 
the role of language in thought and com- 
munication. 

e) In a balanced reading program an- 
other type of word meaning is of impor- 
tance. Here we refer to conceptual and 
abstract terms. “‘Democracy,”’ “propa- 
ganda,” “honesty,” ‘‘defense,”’ ‘‘com- 
munism,”’ “‘liberty,”’ “loyalty,” etc., il- 
lustrate this group. These words pervade 
every activity and recur in every subject 
area. They form the “‘core’’ for the vo- 
cabulary of the social studies. Several 
noteworthy attempts to deal with them 
involve the identification of significant 
words and general discussion and inves- 
tigation of troublesome, ambiguous, or 
difficult items.*7 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN READING 


Diagnosis, guidance, and appraisal are 
closely related aspects of modern reading 
programs."® Unless the teacher knows 
rather accurately each student’s particu- 
lar needs and difficulties, he cannot re- 
liably estimate progress. Many success- 
ful teachers of reading in the high school 
are therefore devoting the first few weeks 
of the school year to a study of each pu- 
pil. The techniques used at this time are 
similar to those employed later in esti- 
mating the amount and character of 
growth. They include devices which lead 

17See Paul Witty, “What Shall We Do about 


Reading Today?” (a symposium), Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, XIX (November, 1942), 251. 

8 Cf. W. S. Gray (ed.), Recent Trends in Reading 
(“Supplementary Educational Monographs,” No. 
49 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1939]); Whipple 
et al., op. cit.; Durrell, op. cit. 
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the pupil to evaluate his own reading and 

self-appraisal conferences with the pupil. 
This approach is frequently facilitated 

by the use of printed forms. Some teach- 
ers believe that the pupil’s own evalua- 
tion is a most important aspect of this 
endeavor. His response is sought to cer- 
tain questions of which the following are 
illustrative: 

1. What progress have I made in reading? (As 
revealed by tests, reading records, etc.?) 
Have I gained speed and accuracy in reading 
different types of materials? 

2. Has my reading increased in amount, type, 
and variety? What should I read next? 
What are my plans for next semester? 


Finally, a rather comprehensive cumu- 
lative record is kept for each pupil. On it 
are recorded summaries of the important 
findings revealed by the foregoing two 
approaches as well as by other means. 
And attached to the record is a list of 
books and magazines which each pupil 
has read. 

Reading, as we have seen, is an ac- 
quisition no longer separated and taught 
as an isolated subject. It is, instead, a 
requisite in or an accompaniment of al- 
most all other fruitful human activity. 
The pupil reads in social studies to un- 
derstand his world; in biology to under- 
stand himself; in the language arts to se- 
cure escape, enjoyment, or relaxation; in 
the arts to learn about music, painting, 
etc. Through all these avenues he be- 
comes oriented, adjusted, and adapted to 
his world. And, in all of them, reading is 
a form of social interpretation.'® 

How can we improve conditions so 
that pupils will develop more efficient 
skills and more appropriate attitudes? 
If we have been unsuccessful in many 
cases because we have ignored the inter- 
ests and abilities of children, then our 


19 Cf. Robert Lane, The Teacher in the Modern 
Elementary School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1941). 


first task should be to study each child 
and ascertain his nature and his needs for 
reading. We should then surround chil- 
dren with varied but appropriate reading 
matter and offer guidance which focuses 
upon reading for meaning. To do this in- 
telligently, teachers must have a rather 
thorough acquaintance with children’s 
literature. There is, in addition, an even 
broader emphasis that is necessary. 
Studies have revealed that teachers them- 
selves often read very little. They can 
scarcely hope to lead children to find sat- 
isfaction in books unless they develop a 
genuine interest in books of different 
types on many subjects. Moreover, 
their own understanding of children is 
enhanced by the insight concerning child 
development contributed in biography, 
fiction, and other forms of prose. Their 
own lives become enriched by explora- 
tion in such books, and they bring to the 
classroom a freshness, warmth, and un- 
derstanding which have far-reaching re- 
sults. 

The field of reading offers a great chal- 
lenge. And the rewards are indeed large 
and varied. It is through this activity 
that pupils can develop greatly, and it is 
also through reading that they may se- 
cure the highest pleasure and individual 
satisfactions. Virginia Woolf expresses 
this vividly in the following: 

Are there not some pursuits that we prac- 
tice because they are good in themselves, and 
some pleasures that are final? And is not this 
among them? I have sometimes dreamt, at 
least, that when the Day of Judgment dawns 
and the great conquerors and lawyers and 
statesmen come to receive their rewards—their 
crowns, their laurels, their names carved in- 
delibly upon imperishable marble—the Al- 
mighty will turn to Peter and will say, not 
without a certain envy when He sees us coming 
with our books under our arms, ‘Look, these 
need no reward. We have nothing to give them 
here. They have loved reading.”’”° 


20 The Common Reader (2d ed.; New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1932), p. 270. 
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BABETTE LEMON’ 


{t is unusual that a member of the 
older generation can recall his high- 
school training in English and remember 
any special work in the reading of biog- 
raphy and autobiography. Some, when 
asked, say they never read such pieces of 
literature until after high-school years; a 
few say they did not even know this 
reading existed. Everyone will agree 
that times have changed greatly in this 
respect. A glance at recent book sections 
of various newspapers and magazines re- 
veals how popular biographies have be- 
come and how they are constantly gain- 
ing more readers. Of all types of books 
reviewed, the New York Times recently 
carried three reviews of biographies; and 
in its list of forthcoming books three out 
of twelve were to be this type of litera- 
ture. The Saturday Review of Literature 
carried twelve reviews, five of which were 
of biographies; and the Chicago Tribune, 
a short time ago, had five reviews, two of 
which were of biographies. 

In view of the fact that biographies are 
becoming more and more prominent in 
the field of literature, it was considered 
wise at the University of Chicago High 
School to include a literature unit in this 
field and to place it in the English course 
of the ninth grade. Another reason for 
including such a unit was for the pure 
enjoyment that pupils would find in the 
reading, once the field was opened to them. 
It would enable them, also, to broaden 
their own experiences and to meet many 
great and interesting men and women 
through books. Last, but certainly by 


* Teacher of English in the University High 
School, University of Chicago. 


no means least, such a unit was thought 
desirable because of the valuable charac- 
ter training that might result from this 
study. Mr. Morrison, in The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School, has re- 
ferred to biographies as “‘the life-his- 
tories of men and women who have 
moved the race forward and who have 
furnished our best examples of noble 
conduct.’” 

The first three reasons for presenting 
such a unit are obvious. The last, per. 
haps, might be discussed more fully- 
Needless to say, any character training 
must be carried on without the pupils’ 
actual awareness of it. Again to quote 
Mr. Morrison, “‘You cannot say to a 
pupil, ‘You must admire this work by the 
end of next week,’ and achieve your pur- 
pose. Rather, you adopt the course best 
calculated to insure that the pupil will 
detest rather than admire.’ If, how- 
ever, the teacher has a sympathetic 
understanding of her pupils, and if she 
has been able to discover their individual 
problems and weaknesses, she can do 
much by skilful suggestion of reading 
material to help them overcome these. 
For example, if a pupil in the class comes 
from a destitute family and is discour- 
aged because he sees no hope for himself 
in the future in the way of education, 
comfortable living, or social advantage, 
he might be induced to read a book like 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl Sand- 
burg; Henry Ford: Motor Genius, by 
William A. Simonds; or A Dutch Boy 

?(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926), 
P. 389. 

3 Ibid., p. 322. 
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Fifty Years After, by Edward Bok. Thus 
his ambitions may be stirred, and he may 
receive some encouragement by reading 
of great people who have begun life in 
poverty but have succeeded in rising 
above their surroundings. If a foreign 
child is in the class and has difficulty in 
becoming acquainted with our language 
and customs, if he feels out of place and 
fears there is no opportunity for him in 
this country, let him read a book like 
From Immigrant to Inventor, by Michael 
Pupin; Making of an American, by 
Jacob August Riis; or The Promised 
Land, by Mary Antin. If a boy or girl 
is suffering from some physical handicap 
which has embittered his life, the teacher 
might suggest Story of My Life, by Helen 
Keller; Beethoven, Master Musician, by 
Madeleine Goss; or Magician of Science 
(Steinmetz), by John Winthrop Ham- 
mond. Boys and girls who have every 
advantage in life and are in danger of be- 
coming complacent and selfish in their 
acceptance of it would profit by reading 
several books like They Dared To Live, 
by Robert M. Bartlett; Labrador Doctor, 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell; Florence Night- 
ingale, the Angel of the Crimea, by Laura 
E. Richards; or Jn Calico and Crinoline, 
by Eleanor M. Sickels. If there are Ne- 
groes in the class who feel that a stigma 
is attached to their race, it might en- 
courage them to read of the accomplish- 
ments of a few of the world’s greatest 
Negroes in a book like Up from Slavery, 
by Booker T. Washington. These are 
just a few of the fine biographies which 
may be helpful in character training and 
guidance. Dozens of others could be cited 
which would serve these or similar pur- 
poses equally well. Such pupil guidance 
through books will be a slow process and 
sometimes a very discouraging one. 
Often no results are apparent, but it is 
worth the effort; sometimes when the 


least seems to have been accomplished 
in this direction, actually a great deal has 
taken place. 

Although the following outline has 
varied often and has been subjected to 
numerous changes to meet the needs of 
individual groups, the procedure given 
below has been used with a certain de- 
gree of success at the University High 
School and may be of assistance to teach- 
ers who wish to present a similar unit to 
their own ninth-grade classes. The first 
part of this paper will discuss briefly the 
introduction to the unit, and the second, 
a summary of pupil activities during the 
four or five weeks spent on it. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE UNIT 
TO THE CLASS 


Very often, if pupils realize the popu- 
larity of certain pieces of famous litera- 
ture, they will become interested at least 
to the extent of discovering what they 
are about. If the interest of a group can 
be enlisted even this far at first, much 
may be done to establish a more perma- 
nent interest and enjoyment later. The 
increased popularity of this reading was 
described by the teacher, and the lists 
of best sellers which almost always in- 
clude the titles of interesting biographies 
and autobiographies were mentioned. 
The Atlantic Monthly often publishes 
brief sketches of people prominent in the 
world of affairs—e.g., Charlotte Carr of 
Hull-House, Arturo Toscanini, and the 
Soongs of China. The New Yorker has a 
similar department called “Profiles,” in 
which are told briefly the lives of such 
people as Helen Hayes, Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Walter Knudsen, and others. In- 
teresting excerpts from the simpler ones 
of these were read aloud to the class, and 
the pupils took the first step in the reali- 
zation that biography can be as enter- 
taining as short stories and novels and is 
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not, as many of them had thought, al- 
ways dull and uninteresting. 

A second step toward the enjoyment 
of biography may be taken if the teacher 
will tell in a few sentences about several 
outstanding men and women whose lives 
are as fascinating as any creation a writer 
of fiction might produce. For example, 
the life of Charles Lindbergh was sketched 
~-his rise from comparatively obscure 
surroundings, his daring solo flight across 
the Atlantic, his wild reception in Paris 
and in this country when he returned, his 
marriage with the daughter of one of 
America’s foremost families, the tragedy 
of his son’s kidnapping and murder, the 
Lindberghs’ almost forced exile, their 
dangerous and exciting plane trips, and 
finally the varied opinions of Charles 
Lindbergh in world affairs today. Also 
was mentioned the life of Ludwig von 
Beethoven, who surmounted insuperable 
difficulties in the form of want, discour- 
agement, and finally total deafness to 
become one of the greatest composers 
the world has ever known. These are 
just two examples of great men whose 
lives cannot be surpassed, as far as in- 
terest is concerned, by the work of any 
novelist. Dozens of others might be 
mentioned also. If the pupils once realize 
that lives of great men and women are 
fascinating and exciting, it will no longer 
be difficult to interest them in biography. 

Although biographies and autobiog- 
raphies had been compared and _ the 
meaning of each made clear to the group, 
it was found wise at this point to discuss 
the latter a little more fully. Boys and 
girls should understand that a biographer 
must be willing to spend a great amount 
of time in research and investigation into 
the life of his subject if his account is to 
be complete and authentic. An auto- 
biographer, on the other hand, has all 
this material at his fingertips. If he is to 


be successful, however, he must set rigid 
standards for himself. Faults and mis- 
takes must be included as well as virtues, 
and failures must be told as well as suc- 
cesses. If a life-story of a man is honest 
and frank, pupils must understand, the 
account will be as interesting and inti- 
mate as a personal letter. The pupils 
were asked to watch for exaggeration and 
for the opposite extreme, too much 
modesty, in their own reading. 

The transition was easy from exaggera- 
tion and extreme modesty in autobiog- 
raphies to “hero-worship” and “‘debunk- 
ing’’ in biographies. The pupils were told 
how a writer, using the first and older 
method, refuses to see a person’s short- 
comings and failures but rather em- 
phasizes his virtues and victories. On 
the other hand, mention was then made 
of some of the newer biographies which 
overemphasize and point up their sub- 
ject’s faults and failures. This extreme, 
pupils should realize, is as serious a weak- 
ness as hero-worship. Again the classes 
were asked to watch for examples of both 
types of biographies and learn to detect 
those which avoid both pitfalls and steer 
a middle course. 

“Romanticized” and authentic biog- 
raphies deserve some attention before the 
introductory material is left, because 
pupils must learn to distinguish between 
fact and fiction in their reading. They 
should become acquainted with the use 
of footnotes which give an author’s source 
of information. Although it is not pos- 
sible, perhaps, to set up definite rules 
which may always be applied in the judg- 
ing of truth and fiction, at any rate class- 
es must be made aware of the fact that 
many biographers merely guess at a sub- 
ject’s thoughts, deeds, and even conver- 
sations. They must be trained to look 
both for indications which lead a reader 
to suspect romanticized or “‘fictionalized”’ 
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material and for those which prove the 
truth of an account. 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES DURING 
THE UNIT 


During the time spent on this unit at 
the University High School the class 
periods were spent in several different 
ways. The introduction described above 
took from two to three days. Accom- 
panying the twenty-page mimeographed 
introduction to the unit, which was given 
to all the pupils, was an extensive list 
of suggested reading. To assist the pu- 
pils in choosing their biographies, books 
were listed according to the lifework of 
the subjects: statesmen, scientists, musi- 
cians, benefactors of humanity, etc. The 
pupils spent time in silent reading, in in- 
dividual conferences with the teacher, in 
frequent short discussions of the material 
being read, in listening to the teacher 
read aloud to the group, in engaging in a 
biography quiz, and finally in the writing 
of their own autobiographies. 

Three of these activities may be de- 
scribed in a little more detail: the pu- 
pils’ conferences with the teacher, the 
biography quiz, and the writing of the 
autobiographies. In all classes there are 
likely to be some boys and girls who 
think they will not enjoy this reading 
and who have difficulty in choosing books 
which will interest them. In individual 
conferences the teacher may do much to 
overcome this difficulty if she will help 
her pupils in their choice of material. 
For example, if a boy is interested in 
science and invention, he should be en- 
couraged to read such a book as Boy with 
Edison, by William A. Simonds; Boys’ 
Life of the Wright Brothers, by Mitchell 
V. Charnely; Magician of Science, by 
John Winthrop Hammond; or Men Who 
Found Out, by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 


If another pupil is interested in music, 
he will enjoy a book like Boyhood of 
Edward MacDowell, by Abbie Farwell 
Brown; Beethoven, Master Musician, by 
Madeleine Goss; Sebastian Bach, by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher; or My 
Brother Was Mozart, by Benson Wheeler 
and Claire Lee Purdy. If a pupil is fond 
of literature, he will like Boys’ Life of 
Mark Twain, by Albert Bigelow Paine; 
Invincible Louisa (Louisa M. Alcott), 
by Cornelia Meigs; or Robert Louis 
Stevenson, by Jacqueline Marion Over- 
ton. Perhaps there is a group that par- 
ticularly likes adventure; books of special 
appeal for these readers will be Nathan 
Hale, a Story of Loyalties, by Jane Dar- 
row; This Way to the Big Tent, by Dexter 
W. Fellows and Andrew A. Freeman; or 
Lone Cowboy, by Will James. These are 
just a few examples of books which will 
appeal to certain tastes. By helping a 
pupil make his choice of books, much can 
be done to gain his interest in biography. 

The biography quiz was suggested by 
the Dr. I. Q. radio program, in which a 
member of the studio audience is chosen 
and a certain number of clues about a 
famous person’s life are given to him. 
The sooner he can guess the subject, the 
higher his reward. A similar plan was 
tried and proved successful in the ninth- 
grade groups. Each child came with a 
number of clues about a famous person’s 
life, the first of these, of course, being the 
most difficult, the final one being ex- 
tremely easy. He read his clues aloud to 
the class, and as soon as one of the mem- 
bers recognized the subject, he raised his 
hand and made a guess. If it proved 
right, his turn was next; if it proved 
wrong, further clues were given until the 
subject’s name was guessed correctly. 
This activity not only was very popular 
with the groups, but it helped them as 
well, since the pupils had to look up in 
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detail the lives of several people and had 
to be somewhat acquainted with a good 
many more if they hoped to participate 
successfully in the game. 

The third and most popular of these 
activities, the writing of the pupils’ auto- 
biographies, enabled the class to put into 
practice much of what had been learned 
in the reading and discussions, and it 
gave abundant opportunity to engage in 
individual writing projects. This ac- 
tivity extended both in class time and 
out for about four weeks after the actual 
unit on reading had closed. Most of the 
pupils began their life-histories with a 
brief discussion of their parents and 
grandparents, where they lived, in what 
businesses they were engaged, and what 
they achieved in life. From this point 
the boys and girls went directly to their 
own lives, finding their first information 
about that part of their lives which they 
could not remember in baby books or in 
talks with parents, relatives, and friends. 
The first section of the papers was de- 
voted to preschool life and experiences, 
the second to the elementary-school 
years, the next to high-school experi- 
ences, and the final short section to am- 
bitions for the future, including the 
schools the pupil hoped to attend and 
what he hoped to do when school years 
were finished. A detailed outline was 
written first and approved by the teacher, 
and this served as an organization guide 
for the entire paper. Two full weeks of 
four class periods each were devoted to 
writing in class. This was done so that 
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the teacher could be at hand constantly 
to advise and suggest while the first 
writing was in progress. From this point 
on, each member of the class handed in a 
minimum of five pages a week for cor- 
rection. Thus the entire autobiography 
could be read and suggestions for im- 
provement could be given before the 
paper was finally handed in. These final 
copies ran from ten or twelve pages to as 
many as sixty or seventy. Frequently 
they were illustrated with snapshots or 
freehand drawings. The papers were 
filed and given to the class advisers. 
They have found these of inestimable 
value and assistance in helping them be- 
come better acquainted with boys and 
girls and also in offering suggestions and 
help in the guidance program. 

The teaching of a unit on biography 
and autobiography is greatly enhanced 
if a teacher herself enjoys this reading; 
she can thus transmit much of her own 
enthusiasm to her pupils. She must 
make pupils see what they are actually 
missing in the way of enjoyment and ex- 
periences if they fail to read biographies. 
She must be well acquainted with this 
literature so that she can offer valuable 
suggestions to her pupils about it. If a 
teacher can successfully gain this interest, 
if she can either open to her classes a 
field of literature about which they knew 
nothing or change positive dislike for it 
to real enjoyment, she has accomplished 
a task which will have far-reaching and 
lasting effect upon the young people in 
her classes. 
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WHEN SHAKESPEARE HOLDS THE STAGE: LEARNING 
THROUGH ACTING 


CLYDE F. 


There exist three techniques by which 
Shakespeare’s plays are commonly pre- 
sented to high-school pupils. In the or- 
der of their historical development these 
are the literary, the dramaturgic, and the 
social methods. None of these methods 
excludes the others; successful teachers 
utilize the characteristics of all three. 

The literary method is an intellectual 
approach, based on a minute scrutiny of 
the printed word and concerning itself 
with the materia critica which has ac- 
cumulated around the text of the plays. 
It emphasizes word meanings, plot anal- 
yses, footnotes, annotations, editorial 
minutiae. Used exclusively, it obscures 
the play by a meticulous dissection of its 
parts. 

In contrast, the social method is 
warmly humanistic, for it seeks to give 
life to the historical period which brought 
the plays into being. The pageantry of 
the Elizabethan era, its great person- 
ages, the social life of its people, are the 
subjects of its investigation. Suggestive 
of the topics assigned for report when the 
social method is employed is a recent 
bibliography for teachers.* 

The dramaturgic method emphasizes 
the play as a play. It familiarizes pupils 
with the conventions and mechanics of 
the theater and uses the stage as its labo- 
ratory. Stress is on the acting of scenes 
—on the gorgeous, living theatricality of 
Shakespeare’s creative imagination. In 

* Professor of English at Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Mildred Blennerhassett, “Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,” English Journal, XXXT (May, 1942), 401-5. 
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common practice the study of a play, 
when the dramaturgic approach is em- 
ployed, frequently begins with an in- 
formal discussion of the playgoing experi- 
ences of the pupils. Conventions of the 
theater are discussed, and the resources 
of the Elizabethan theater are compared 
and contrasted with those with which 
modern theatergoers are familiar. Avoid- 
ing technical overemphasis, the divisions 
of forestage, inner stage, and upper stage 
as they existed in the Elizabethan play- 
houses are explained and _ illustrated. 
Shakespeare’s practical adjustments of 
his material to the limitations of his the- 
ater are presented with special reference 
to the scene divisions of the plays. The 
use of a model, diagrams, contemporary 
descriptions, and illustrations frequently 
clarifies the discussion. Next follows a 
careful study of the list of dramatis per- 
sonae as it appears in the text. There is 
special stress on the pronunciation of the 
names of the characters, and all indi- 
cated relationships between them are 
brought out. It is sometimes effective to 
examine programs of recent perform- 
ances; and any deviations from the list of 
characters as it appears in the text call 
for explanation and clarification. Teach- 
ers have found it important also to call 
attention to the fact that editors some- 
times shorten or abbreviate the names 
preceding the speeches of the characters. 
Stage directions require discussion, and 
the meager place descriptions need often 
to be elaborated so that pupils can pic- 
ture clearly the scenes of the action. Pic- 
tures of costumes, actors, actresses, mo- 
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tion-picture stills, stages, and stage set- 
tings are also introduced to help pupils 
get their bearings. Interpretative read- 
ing of the opening scene by the teacher 
prepares the class for later reading as- 
signments. 

When effectively employed by skilful 
teachers, the dramaturgic method pro- 
duces in pupils an increased ability to 
read dialogue aloud effectively, to visual- 
ize a scene mentally, to link scene with 
scene, and to acquire an accurate concep- 
tion of plot. Its advocates assert that it 
results in greater appreciation of humor, 
a clearer conception of character, and im- 
provement in speech. Pupils taught by 
the dramaturgic method are less inhibit- 
ed, they declare, and memorization is 
more effectively motivated. Unless care- 
fully controlled, however, the method is 
likely to lead to excessive consumption of 
time because of its undue elaboration in 
staging and acting; also, it provides only 
limited opportunity for participation by 
the less gifted members of the class. 

The trend toward the dramaturgic 
method is apparent in the attitude of 
those who edit text editions of the plays. 
Nearly all the individual editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays published in the 
last fifteen years lay heavy stress on 
visualization and dramatization; the 
same is true of the teaching suggestions 
in currently used anthologies and of the 
recommendations of current courses of 
study in English. Textbook-makers to- 
day are in general agreement that if 
Shakespeare is to be fully enjoyed and 
understood the pupils must be led to 
witness an actual performance or at 
least to employ those devices which aid 
them to see it in their imaginations. 

Widely used in the secondary schools 
of England is the ‘Nelson Eightpenny 
Shakespeare.” Its introductory material 
includes costume plates, descriptions of 


notable productions, and much discus- 
sion of stage procedures. The editor of 
this edition of Romeo and Juliet, A. J. J. 
Ratcliff, advises students: “It is best to 
act—however simply—a play that we are 
carefully reading ... . [for] presentation 
in some form is essential for full under- 
standing.” 

“Don’t study Shakespeare’s plays,” 
counsels Roger Hill. ‘““Enjoy them. Act 
them.” Ida A. Jewett declares: ‘‘Since 
the plays were written to be acted, the 
most obvious way of increasing under- 
standing and enjoyment of them is to see 
them well acted or to act them.’”* 

Teachers are taking Shakespeare away 
from the desk and placing him where 
they feel he belongs—on the stage. This 
practice, they declare, results in in- 
creased pupil enthusiasm, more intelli- 
gent interpretation of character, a deeper 
knowledge of the story, and a clearer 
conception of the interrelations of the 
plot. They feel that there is ample justi- 
fication for this new approach. 

In 1939-40 the writer conducted a se- 
ries of experiments to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of stage presentation as a 
supplement to instruction in Shakespear- 
ean drama in the junior high school. Con- 
ferences with teachers and supervisors re- 
sulted in an agreement upon the out- 
comes of classroom study, and a series of 
objective tests was devised to measure 
the pupils’ knowledge of plot structure, 
character relationships, quotations, and 
vocabulary. Arrangements were made 
for the presentation in several relatively 
similar school situations of assembly per- 
formances of As You Like It and Julius 
Caesar by a group of well-trained teach- 


3 Roger Hill and Orson Welles, Everybody's 
Shakes peare (Woodstock, Ill.: Todd Press, 1934), p. 3. 


4 LeRoy Phillipsand Mary Crawford, Shakes peare 
for Today (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Co., 1941), op. cit., p. 8. 
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ers-college players. In all, 1,825 ninth- 
grade pupils were involved in the testing 
program. 

Results following the presentation of 
As You Like It showed that students 
whose sole knowledge of the play was de- 
rived from witnessing a performance of 
that play averaged 61 per cent in the 
test. Seventy-five per cent of the ques- 
tions on plot structure were answered 
correctly, 50 per cent of the questions on 
character relationships, 46 per cent of 
those about quotations, and 4o per cent 
of the questions on vocabulary. Pupils 
tested following a performance of Julius 
Caesar answered 50 per cent of the ques- 
tions correctly. 

Given an opportunity to witness a 
performance of one of Shakespeare's 
plays, junior high school students—un- 
prepared by any classroom reading, dis- 
cussion, or study of the finer aspects of 
plot structure, character analysis, poetic 
diction, or language peculiarities—ac- 
quired a knowledge of at least 50 per 


cent of the materials which superior 
teachers have adjudged the desirable 
outcomes of classroom study. ‘They 
gained a reasonable grasp of the story 
and possessed a satisfactory knowledge 
of the complications of the plot. Char- 
acters acquired a reality and significance 
even though the more subtle manifesta- 
tions of motivation were not always 
clearly understood. Language difficul- 
ties remained hurdles, though some of 
the archaic and obsolete phrases became 
clearer in context and gained interpreta- 
tion through the accompanying vocal 
exposition and action. The exposure to 
drama was certainly productive of more 
general enjoyment, and it led to a more 
purposeful classroom discussion as well 
as to further reading and memorization 
on a voluntary basis. 

There seems sufficient evidence, there- 
fore, to indicate that the current belief 
in the high educational value of the 
dramatic approach to Shakespearean 
study is justified. 


SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF THE ENGLISH 
PROGRAM IN WARTIME 


MIRIAM B BOOTH" 


It is now generally recognized that 
social changes are inevitable if a demo- 
cratic form of government is to survive. 
For a decade at least progressive leaders 
in education have sought to bring about 
changes in classroom procedures to keep 
pace with world developments. They 
have run into snags. Neither in colleges 
nor in public or private schools have 
there been sufficient numbers of teachers 
who were ready to adopt and to put into 


‘ Supervisor of secondary English, Erie, Pa. 


action the principles involved. The re- 
sponsibility for this attitude did not rest 
upon the teachers themselves. Many of 
them had been brought up in the tradi- 
tion that the teacher must be an individ- 
ual who denies himself the normal satis- 
factions of life. They had been encour- 
aged in the belief that credits leading toa 
degree or degrees were primary goals of 
education. It is little wonder that they 
were unable to readjust their viewpoint. 
Frequently they misinterpreted the cur- 
rent emphasis on the individual child as 
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meaning a lowering of the status of the 
instructor, while quite the contrary, of 
course, is true. Perhaps our entrance into 
the war will clarify this issue. It should 
serve to bring home to all the realization 
that the personality of each child is para- 
mount, not for his sake, but for the very 
survival of a democratic society. It is 
this fact which has been bringing about 
a reorganization of content, method, and 
procedure in education. Doubtless the 
speed with which these revisions are 
carried out will now be accelerated. 

If a modern curriculum is to operate, 
attention must be given to the atmos- 
phere in which it functions. An English 
classroom, even more than any other, 
must be pervaded by a spirit of friendly 
co-operation. The creative character of 
the subject demands just this. Research 
into the mental hygiene of the classroom 
has focused attention upon the fact that 
the welfare of the teacher and of the 
child are inseparable. Since, with the 
possible exception of parents, children 
spend more time with the teacher than 
with any other individual, it is impera- 
tive that she be a person whose influence 
will direct her pupils toward becoming 
members of a well-balanced, wholesome 
society. It is regarded as essential that 
teachers work out a design for living and 
find a certain degree of satisfaction in 
their own lives. Else they may resort to 
defensive or offensive measures within 
the classroom which will have a depress- 
ing effect upon the youth placed under 
their care. Tolerance, sympathy, and 
the “recognition that all behavior is 
symptomatic and can be understood only 
in the light of the individual’s past his- 
tory and immediate present” are ele- 
ments essential to freedom of expression. 
Certainly this is one of the most signifi- 
cant aspects to be given consideration. 

War increases the tension of living and 
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demands the performance of additional 
duties, but it may exert a beneficial in- 
fluence. Work connected with it results 
in an extended intermingling of teachers 
with other members of the community. 
Economic conditions may require teach- 
ers to work in factories, to clerk, to farm, 
or to engage in other occupations which 
may well serve to enrich life and aid in 
the development of well-rounded person- 
alities. Anyone who participates in such 
a variety of activities is better equipped 
to give companionship and counsel to 
the young people under his direction. 
By a process of selectivity, war accentu- 
ates significant duties and activities and 
relegates to the background minor de- 
tails which are likely to loom too large 
under ordinary conditions. It may thus 
give the breadth of experience so needed 
for that peculiar prerogative of the teach- 
er of English—the releasing of the hid- 
den potentialities of youth. 

The sharing of experiences in the class- 
room makes them vital and zestful. All 
assignments should have stated pur- 
poses. To become real, they must be 
stated in pupil terms and, through dis- 
cussion, accepted or modified by each 
class. An assignment which fails to take 
into account varied interests, capacities, 
and temperaments is totally inadequate. 
A mere physical division of pupils into 
groups for discussion is senseless unless 
those who take part understand clearly 
the purpose of the activity in which they 
are engaged. On the other hand, an in- 
terchange of opinion and a lively ex- 
change of anecdotes or stories will aid in 
developing appreciative, tolerant, and 
co-operative attitudes. Such enterprises 
largely solve the problem of motivation 
and discipline. They are increasingly 
being incorporated in classroom pro- 
cedures. There is plentiful evidence that 
pupils and teacher alike are discovering 
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the joy of achievement and that pupils 
are more and more wanting to come to 
school for the satisfactions they find in 
their classroom work. “Believe it or 
not!” 

Working and developing together is 
engrossing and stimulating. It is one of 
the most promising aspects of recent cur- 
riculum planning because it encourages 
social living in the classroom. Some il- 
lustrations may be of interest here. Re- 
cently, in“one class I saw a boy demon- 
strate from a first-aid kit the various uses 
of the articles it contained. Here was an 
activity which linked the home, the 
school, and the community, for the boy 
had obtained his information in his Boy 
Scout group. The topic was of timely 
interest to all in the room. Opportuni- 
ties were given for other members of the 
class to make contributions. As samples 
from the kit were passed to all, including 
the visitor, there pervaded the room that 
spirit of friendliness which is found when 
right social living is realized. 

In another room a timid youth and 
three girls participated in a forum, the 
topic of which had been assigned at some 
previous period. At first the girls, who 
were rather fluent speakers, carried most 
of the discussion, but by skilful and un- 
obtrusive suggestions, the instructor 
changed the perspective and the chair- 
man began to assume his rightful posi- 
tion. Occasionally other members of the 
class made contributions. Even in the 
brief span of fifteen minutes, a marked 
development and growth in confidence 
were seen in the boy. All through the 
discussion the pupils displayed a courte- 
ous attitude and respected one another’s 
opinions. There was an atmosphere of 
accomplishment and freedom from re- 
straint. 

Educators who are alert to timely 
issues will seek for ways in which the 


school and the community may serve one 
another. Co-operation between employ- 
ment agencies and industry in the ac- 
curate filling-out of application forms 
serves not only to improve relations be- 
tween the public and the schools but to 
sharpen motivation for the nonacademic 
pupil who sees no connection between his 
studies and life. Not long ago I observed 
an eleventh-grade group whose instruc- 
tor was struggling to teach the correct 
use of pronouns. I remarked that em- 
ployers were lamenting the carelessness 
in reading and in writing demonstrated 
by high-school pupils wishing to enter 
factories. Afterward, the teacher re- 
ported that those brief comments had 
made his further work on pronouns easier 
and more effective. The members of the 
group had discovered an incentive to 
learning. 

The meticulous planning of interviews 
by pupils selected by the class, the mak- 
ing of appointments, and the subsequent 
reports to the class are illustrations of the 
finest co-operation with the community. 
In Erie a group representing the public 
school district is working with the Com- 
munity Chest officials to make it possible 
for children to learn more about the 
agencies which are supported by the 
Chest funds. The purpose is solely to en- 
able future contributors to acquire a 
knowledge of character-building and 
other social agencies in the city. Citizens 
of a community have a right to know how 
their money is being spent. Judging 
from the number of requests made by 
teachers who feel the need for live ma- 
terials, this project will have other de- 
cided values. Instructors will welcome 
the opportunity to provide their pupils 
with unhackneyed subjects for talks, dis- 
cussions, and written compositions. As 
they serve to broaden understanding and 
sympathy, such activities are worth 
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while in times of peace as well as of war. 
In contrast to the brute force rife in 
totalitarian nations, it is important that 
these qualities of character be given 
special emphasis at this time. Such 
qualities will have an inestimable value 
in the social reorganization which is in- 
evitable when the present conflict is over. 

A renewed appreciation of the individ- 
ual for his native worth is one of the most 
significant aspects of the adjustments 
which must take place in the literature 
program if we are to keep abreast of the 
times. Barriers of race and creed must 
be swept aside. Most of us find pleasure 
in the company of other people when we 
come to know them. A study of folklore 
which embodies the best as well as the 
most delightful qualities of any time or 
race affords an excellent means of be- 
coming acquainted with all sorts of folks 
and sometimes with one’s neighbors. 
Fascinating tales of Indians, cowboys, 
Cape Cod fishermen and their families, 
and men of the north woods may now be 
had in extremely attractive editions. En- 
livened with a plentiful interspersing of 
such tales for comparison and contrast, a 
study of the Idylls of the King comes to 
life. The difficulty of reading may be 
disregarded if there is sufficient intrinsic 
interest in the matter at hand. 

Human problems have remained the 
same through the ages. The heroes and 
villains of Sophocles, of Shakespeare, and 
of O’Neill faced difficulties, triumphed 
over obstacles. Seniors in high school be- 
come enthralled with the human angles 
of Hardy’s Return of the Native when they 
have been helped over the hurdles of the 
first chapter or two. If keyed to the age, 
ability, and interest of the pupil con- 
cerned, such literature of yesterday 
should be retained. The diet should be 
balanced with old and new; with national 
and international; with the aesthetic and 


the informational. A broad point of 
view dissipates the hates which may 
arise as the result of one nation’s being at 
war with another. A long-range point of 
view must be kept in mind in this era of 
sensational headlines and recriminations. 

The stress on reading in the modern 
curriculum is evidently bearing fruit. 
Reports from the government indicate 
that selectees are reading materials of 
higher quality than did their predeces- 
sors during World War I. Recently in 
the seventh and eighth grades in Erie 
several groups were selected at random 
for the purpose of determining whether 
they were reading as well as they should. 
In one group, composed largely of pupils 
of superior ability, thirty out of thirty- 
three pupils were reading from one to 
four years above their grade levels and 
several above their expected achieve- 
ment. In one average group approxi- 
mately 75 per cent were reading equal to 
or above their grade levels. If this ex- 
periment is indicative of general prog- 
ress, today children are reading in ac- 
cordance with their individual expecta- 
tions. This means that the elementary 
schools are doing an excellent job and 
that their standards are being main- 
tained in the junior high schools. Part of 
the normal everyday equipment of any 
intelligent child or adult should be the 
ability to read material that is within his 
level of comprehension. While this is not 
necessarily a war measure, certainly the 
widespread use of ulterior propaganda 
makes its common-sense application of 
paramount importance in any curriculum 
which faces present-day issues. 

We, as teachers of English, must real- 
ize that there is nothing ignoble in the 
part that we must take in the struggle to 
perpetuate the democratic institutions of 
a free people. We can help our pupils ex- 
perience day by day true freedom, which 
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is not doing as one pleases but rather 
practicing self-discipline for the good of 
the whole. We can search for the true 
national spirit that we may give it ade- 
quate interpretation. Duties press heavi- 
ly upon us but not so heavily as upon the 
peoples of Europe who are devastated 
and ruled by those who have never 
served them. Let us then examine hon- 
estly the effect we have upon the youth 


intrusted to our care. Let us strive to 
help our pupils live more richly and fully. 
Let us remember that hard work has a 
therapeutic value, but not when induced 
by fear. That is a totalitarian method. 
Let us keep constantly in mind that, if 
it is to result in the keenest satisfaction 
and in ultimate effectiveness, work must 
be skilfully motivated and _ willingly 
executed. 


STARTING WITH FAVORITE POEMS 


ANGELA DINNEEN AND MERLE N. PICKETT’ 


Junior high school children can be 
taught the poetic concept. We teachers 
who have worked together to plan a 
poetry unit are convinced that co-opera- 
tive effort combined with abundant and 
stimulating motivation can develop in 
pupils a liking for poetry. 

Several weeks before we began the 
unit, each teacher in our building was 
privately asked to name his favorite 
poems. The replies were varied but leaned 
heavily toward the classics that most 
of us ‘‘had to memorize or else’’ in read- 
ing class years ago. 

Then our janitors were asked to name 
their favorites, and these, too, were var- 
ied. One’s reply was his own translation 
from the German language, and a good 
translation it was. 

Then a list was made of all students 
who held any elective or appointive of- 
fice in school. They, too, were personally 
asked for their favorites. The response 
was not so good, even though the group 


* The authors are, respectively, a teacher of Eng- 
lish and the librarian in Washington Junior High 
School, Manitowoc, Wis. 


was certainly selective. The majority of 
them did not have even one favorite to 
name. 

Our typing teacher had given us a good 
idea for display last year when she had 
supplied hundreds of patterns of wall- 
paper by salvaging old sample-books and 
letting her typists select appropriate 
patterns for mountings for poetry. We 
used the plan, and our few dozens of 
favorites were delightfully and artistical- 
ly fitted for showing. There were all 
sizes, shapes, colors, and designs. Each 
one was tagged with a comment to name 
the person or often persons who had 
chosen it. 

The day we began our appreciation 
unit every bulletin board in English class- 
room and library was dressed with favor- 
ites. That first morning we suggested 
that “by their poems ye shall know 
them,” and pupils were invited to go 
about reading the displays. They, in 
turn, were asked to name their favorite 
of the favorites. 

Then for the next few days we teachers 
exchanged notes on our “floor shows.” 
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Entertainment was our aim. One day 
Robert Service was featured with his 
“lady known as Lou” and “Sam Magee”’ 
and many others of his swinging, virile 
Yukon narratives. Another day Ogden 
Nash drew laughs. Rudyard Kipling was 
read with gusto and enthusiasm. These 
and many others were narratives, every 
one. Ninth-graders can’t resist a good 
story. 

Then came their turn to read. And 
again we suggested narratives. Our li- 
brary boasts a fine and broad selection of 
poetry anthologies, and even that was 
supplemented by a generous number of 


collections from our city library. 


Every student without fail brought 
a story poem to share with his classmates. 
And at this point they showed up as cap- 
able young critics of oral reading tech- 
nique. This lesson turned out to be such 
“fun,” if you please, that by their own 
request we had other reading days later 
to include lyrics if they wished. 

We have combination radio and phon- 
ograph equipment in our school system 
and access to a good set of commercial 
recordings of poetry for appreciation. 
While listening to a recording of Mase- 
field’s ‘Sea Fever,” one of the pupils 
showed a keen ear when he criticized the 
professional reader for pronouncing the 
wh sound in “‘whale” as a pure w. Enun- 
ciation can be taught in no better way 
than by letting students hear their own 
mistakes when their own reading can be 
recorded. 

Hearing one person read a poem can be 
pleasant, but the desire of everyone to be 
a part of a performance instead of a pas- 
sive listener and watcher makes choral 
reading a popular activity. We found it 
to be enjoyable as the work with poetry 
progressed. The preliminary steps are 
not difficult. Any teacher with enthusi- 
asm and a discriminating ear can achieve 
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pleasing effects. Voices were grouped 
into light, medium, and dark sections and 
seated accordingly. Mimeographed cop- 
ies marked for choral reading were dis- 
tributed. Some of the newer texts have 
the selections and markings ready made. 
Vachel Lindsay has written musical and 
easy selections that are much less com- 
plicated than “The Congo” and very 
appealing for amateur groups. There are 
dozens of possibilities with a wide range 
of difficulty. The idea was grasped so 
quickly in our groups and met with such 
enthusiasm that pupils suggested making 
an auditorium appearance. The greatest 
advantage seems to be that in such a co- 
operative venture each individual reads 
with feeling, unhampered by self-con- 
sciousness. 

It is our conviction that seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-gradersare not in readi- 
ness for prosody. We spent but a very 
short time on the mechanics of verse- 
writing, although we did identify and 
discuss rhythm and illustrate it by a bit 
of scanning. The difference between 
rhythm and rhyme was explained and 
also the fundamentals of figurative 
speech. 

This was not done as a preparation for 
assigned verse-writing. Compulsory writ- 
ing of poetry may become an insidious 
obstacle to appreciation on the part of 
many junior or even senior high school 
people. Not that our people weren’t en- 
couraged to write; they were. We spon- 
sored a series of school-wide poetry- 
writing contests. There were contests for 
limericks and parodies, nature, humorous, 
patriotic, and general poems. Small priz- 
es were offered, and the winning selections 
were attractively displayed each weck 
on a library bulletin board. The response 
was gratifying both for quality and for 
quantity. 

Memorization of poetry was treated in 
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much the same way. No one was held to 
a minimum number of lines, but credit 
was offered for those who wished to com- 
mit to memory and report on it. 

Practically the only real requirement 
was a scrapbook of favorites. Classes 
agreed upon a contract plan for the num- 
ber to be included. They also agreed up- 
on the requirement for brief but signifi- 
cant author sketches. Real curiosity 
about people who write poetry can be 
stimulated by the teacher who is pre- 
pared to contribute little personal and 
intimate comments about them. 

The student choices of selections of 
favorites for scrapbooks naturally vary 
as widely as do their reading interests. 
The immature ones will choose simple 
children’s poetry entirely, while the 
most gifted of the group lean toward the 
classics. When the collections were made, 
students were encouraged to arrange 
them attractively in a durable covering 
that would allow for later entries as new 
favorites were found. They were also 
prompted to include autographed favor- 
ites of their friends and teachers, to be 
kept as memoirs. The favorites that had 
been used for the original display were 
collected and autographed in a sample 


book and displayed on a library reading 
table. 

At the close of the unit, each student 
was asked for his evaluation of the time 
spent on poetry. Naturally, there were a 
few wholly adverse estimates. Those 
were welcome in that they proved that 
our students were truly speaking their 
minds. Knowing that, then, it was 
doubly significant that the great major- 
ity were of the opinion that they had 
profited greatly, especially in developing 
further a capacity for enjoyment. 

One of the most worth-while features 
of our experience has been the close co- 
operation that resulted among the Eng- 
lish, commercial, and library depart- 
ments. It has fine potentialities that 
another year we may carry further. Art 
students in some cases did their own il- 
lustrations, and a few covers were gay in 
color and design. Social science ma- 
terials could well be supplemented, and 
certain geography and history classes 
could profit by its influence. 

The way we presented poetry is not 
startlingly new; that is not our claim. 
We claim to have used motivation de- 
vices that have made poetry popular 
with our boys and girls. 
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USING NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 


In two weeks we will have our annual, 
all-school speech contest. Each student is 
choosing his own topic. Juniors and seniors 
may choose whether to prepare a speech or 
to speak extemporaneously. On the day for 
extemporaneous speeches, each speaker will 
draw a subject, retire in seclusion for twenty 
minutes, and then speak. His subject will be 
about man-power, inflation, or rationing. 
Every student in the class will have a long 
ballot upon which he will write the names of 
the speakers, their subjects, and the grades 
he gives them. When all the speeches have 
been given, he will rate the speakers in or- 
der. Then every student will know whether 
his classmates rated him first or tenth. 
Those who win in each class will speak in 
home rooms; those who win in home rooms 
will speak at a parent-teacher meeting. 

To prepare for speaking, we learn in class 
how to read newspapers and magazines. 
Day by day as we gather information we 
write a “working outline” or a “thinking 
outline” on the board: on man-power, infla- 
tion, and rationing. The most important 
step in organizing all thinking, information, 
and action is to find the main topic. We 
know that the main topic of all questions is: 
We must win the war as quickly as possible. 
How does everything contribute to this 
main topic? We write the subtopics on the 
board as we find them and then read to 
verify, support, or correct them. 

On Thursday, Bill said, “Everyone is talk- 
ing about the subtopics of life. I am going 
to find the main topic.’’ We now take this 
as our aim, not only for the speech contest 
but for everything that we do. In one corner 
of the board we write tentative main topics 
for our thinking or ideas that will help us 
find main topics. Yesterday we had these: 
(1) “If we really believe that we are fighting 


for a people’s peace, all the rest becomes 
easy’’—Vice-President Wallace. (2) We are 
fighting for democracy, but victory can be 
ours only as a result of practicing democ- 
racy—unity in our country and with all our 
allies. (3) Are we fighting for the boundaries 
of any country? No. 

Since this is war and time leaps fast, in 
class we are trying to be learning at least 
three things at once. For two days we have 
gained in speaking to a group, in speaking 
readiness, in assembling what we know at a 
moment’s notice, and in putting important 
questions and statements into writing. This 
was our procedure: 

1. Every student writes an important 
question about inflation, man-power, or 
rationing on a small slip of paper and signs 
his name. 

2. The teacher calls on a student who se- 
lects a speaker. Much interest is gained and 
the social unity of the class developed if the 
teacher does not do the selecting. A timid 
student likes the power of choosing a class- 
mate. Every student thinks, “Will he 
choose me?” 

3. The speaker calls on three students to 
read their questions. He chooses one and 
steps right up in front and speaks for not 
more than one minute. This is motivation 
for effective written composition: a stu- 
dent likes to have his topic chosen. A stop 
watch increases interest. Of all responsibili- 
ties, to hold the stop watch is the one most 
desired! 

4. The teacher calls on another student 
to choose the next speaker. 

5. At the end of the hour the teacher 
takes the slips of paper and looks for impor- 
tant questions that did not come to light. 
They may be the bases for general discus- 
sions. 

The second day every student writes a 
statement instead of a question for the 
speakers. It is a little more difficult to write 
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a statement than to write a question. A 
speaker may expand the statement or he 
may revise and answer it. 

HELEN RAND 


EVANSTON SCHOOL 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE FACE THEIR 
PROBLEMS 


It was the beginning of the school year 
1942. The draft age might be lowered to 
eighteen. Before me sat a senior English 
class, among whose members were boys who 
would become eighteen before the year 
would be over. Men were being rejected by 
the Army because of physical unfitness, lack 
of mental alertness, lack of information, and 
actual illiteracy; and the schools were being 
blamed for it all. Courses in mathematics, 
science, and shop were being reconstructed 
to meet the needs of the time. However, I 
was not teaching these subjects; I was 
teaching English. What could be done in the 
English course to help young people meet 
the requirements of the branches of the serv- 
ice, of the war industries, of the “home 
front’’? 

I looked at the class. These seniors would 
have these conditions to meet. What were 
their own ideas? Saying no more to them 
than I have said here except a platitudinous 
addition about the superiority of many 
heads over one, I gave the students just three 
minutes to think and then, armed with a pad 
and a pencil, took down the suggestions they 
gave me. Of course, I had had some ideas 
of my own; but I was glad I had not di- 
vulged them, for all these and many more 
came to me from the class. The students 
realized as well as I that officers must be 
able to give commands, that men must be 
trained to listen to them and to carry out 
orders, that reports must be made quickly 
and clearly, that everybody is writing let- 
ters and ought to know how to write them 
well, that people in the service and out will 
have emergencies to meet, that young peo- 
ple must now quickly grasp opportunities to 


improve themselves, that life will go on and 
the good and the beautiful must therefore 
not be forgotten. 

My pencil was kept busy that hour. Four 
other times that day, with four other sec- 
tions of seniors, I had the same experience. 
Naturally many of the same suggestions 
were made by the different sections. Later I 
condensed these into a single list. At the 
suggestion of our superintendent each senior 
now has a copy of the list, and the students 
and I are using it as a guide in much of our 
work. There is nothing on it that English 
teachers have not been doing, but I find sig- 
nificance in applying it because it comes 
from the students themselves. I respect it 
because it reflects their own opinion of their 
needs in time of trouble. 

Now let the list speak for itself: 


PLEASANTVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
Pleasantville, New York 


Phases of learning suggested for emphasis 
during the war by students in the senior 
English classes in Pleasantville High School, 
September, 1942: 


1. Improvement in speaking voice, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation (with some emphasis on 
proper names in the news), poise 

2. Practice in conversation; discussion of cur- 
rent events; reporting information obtained 
from men in the service; expressing opin- 
ions; impromptu speaking; answering ques- 
tions quickly, concisely, and clearly; giving 
instructions 

3. Increased ability in speaking convincingly, 
interestingly, and (where advisable) cau- 
tiously 

4. Practice in writing interesting, entertaining 
letters; in expressing one’s self accurately, 
clearly, and concisely in writing 

5. Improvement in penmanship, spelling, 
punctuation, sentence structure, and letter 
forms 

6. Opportunity to write words for war songs 

7. Increased speed in reading with comprehen- 
sion 

8. Greater ability to read instructions intelli- 
gently, to grasp and retain details, to recog- 
nize propaganda, to be broadminded in 
reading, to judge and choose books 
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9. Opportunity to read the classics and books 
on general cultural subjects even during the 
war 

10. Opportunity to read books on countries to 
which the armed forces may be sent, con- 
quered countries, the war itself and its 
causes, former wars (especially World War 
1), post-war problems, different branches of 
the service, health, and on information that 
can help one avoid shallow criticism of those 
directing our war effort 

11. Increased vocabulary 

12. Increased ability in using the dictionary 
intelligently 

13. Practice in memorizing rules 

14. Practice in taking surprise tests 

15. Opportunity to invite men in service to talk 
to the class 

16. Improvement in power of observation; 
sense of responsibility, punctuality, adapta- 
bility, courtesy, initiative, concentration; 
care of materials and equipment; cleanli- 
ness; neatness; seriousness; determination 
to learn; versatility; ability to listen to and 
take orders and carry them through 


HELEN HEED 


PLEASANTVILLE HiGH SCHOOL 
PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


FAMOUS FRIENDSHIPS 


We decided to learn more about famous 
friendships when two of the boys in the 
class, deeply devoted to each other, with 
wonderment heard themselves called “David 
and Jonathan.”’ What did that mean? Was 
David the boy who slew the giant? Who was 
Jonathan? 

They were given the story of David and 
Jonathan to study. Reference material in- 
cluded the story as told in Holy Writ and as 
it is retold in various collections of stories 
from the Bible. When the youthful pair had 
become somewhat more familiar with the 
story of the young men whose “souls were 
knit together,”’ they were delighted to have 
been called David and Jonathan, those bib- 
lical characters who were so devoted to each 
other that their names are still synonymous 
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with close friends. After they had made re- 
ports of their study to the class, that august 
body declared that the boys had been right- 
ly called. Were there other stories of famous 
friendships that the class might read? 

From this nucleus grew our collection of 
friendships that have made history. 

The pupils were fond of making collec- 
tions—Hobby Day had revealed this. Since 
this collective instinct was only natural, 
why not capitalize upon it to make some 
literary collections of our own? Would not 
related stories be more impressive if grouped 
together as a unit? Even the stars move in 
constellations. 

We made our plans. Activities were not 
to displace anything in the course of study. 
Rather were they to vivify, motivate, and 
supplement that which was written in the 
bond. The teacher prepared lists of the 
friendships, the students assisting where 
they could; but their background, being of 
the usual pupil variety, was too limited to 
know what to read without guidance. Ma- 
terials were collected. Any reading that the 
students might do in connection with the 
development of the unit would, of course, 
count for parallel reading. Each member 
was encouraged to read as many of the 
stories for himself as possible. 

In our efforts we read from the Bible, 
mythology, legend, drama, fiction, and bi- 
ography. We delved into stories that bound 
together distant ages and foreign lands. In 
other words, the plan provided excellent op- 
portunities for correlating literature, life, 
history, and geography. 

After the pupils had completed their 
reading, they made reports to the class, 
either individually or in groups, depending 
upon the story. They were encouraged to 
use maps, pictures, and dramatizations to 
vivify these accounts. After the students 
had a fair degree of familiarity with the 
friendships, we made brief summaries of the 
stories, which the pupils placed in their 
written collections. 

Following is a list of the friendships stud- 
ied with a thumbnail sketch of one of the 
stories. 
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MEN 


David and Jonathan (Bible) 


The story of the friendship of David and 
Jonathan stands out as one of the most striking 
of the tales of friendship. David, a shepherd 
boy, who slew the Philistine giant with his sling, 
was taken into the household of King Saul in 
Palestine. Here began the friendship between 
David and Jonathan, the king’s son, that con- 
tinued until the death of the latter. Even after 
that, David cared for his friend’s crippled son, 
adopting him as his own child. 


Aeneas and Achates 

Damon and Pythias 

Roland and Oliver 

Antonio and Bassanio 
Robinson Crusoe and Friday 
Milton and Edward King 
Addison and Steele 

Shelley and Byron 

Tennyson and Hallam 

Dr. Johnson and Boswell 

F. D. Roosevelt and Louis Howe 


WOMEN 


Ruth and Naomi 
Charlotte Bronté and Elizabeth Gaskell 
Helen Keller and Anne Sullivan 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale 
Francis Thompson and Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell 
CAROLYN MILLER 


Jounson City (TENN.) 
Juntor HIGH SCHOOL 


ORAL ENGLISH AND VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


For some time the method of combining 
a study of the occupations and professions 
with the work in oral English was quite a 
puzzle. Class after class finished high school 
either totally unaware or only partially 
aware of the working fields into which they 
were going. The course of study calls for a 
study of the vocations and required readings 
on this subject in our third-year English, 


and yet every attempt to follow this seemed 
to die an early death. Since a large percent- 
age of our pupils enter the working field 
directly upon their graduation this seemed 
dire. To spend four years preparing them- 
selves in French, science, and the other sub- 
jects and yet not to know anything about 
the various types of work open, how to judge 
the work, how to go about obtaining it, how 
to advance in a position, seemed a great 
weakness in our study. The one solution 
seemed to be in combining the study of oral 
English with this work and this plan proved 
a great success. 

With the help of the pupils in one of the 
classes in which we were to try the plan we 
listed the various types of work carried on 
in our city and the neighboring communi- 
ties. To these we added the different profes- 
sions and then, at the suggestion of some of 
the pupils, we included some work not car- 
ried on here but of interest to some of the 
students. After studying the lists we classi- 
fied them, grouping the like ones together. 
The pupils then chose the group with which 
they wished to work. Some pupils desired 
to work together, some wished to work 
alone. Each one decided upon his own plan. 

The question then arose as to what was 
necessary to know about each field. The 
thirty-six students—of varying abilities and 
backgrounds—had one thing in common, 
and that was that they had all lived through 
a depression. They had heard much about 
the problem of work and they had much to 
offer. They decided that they should know 
the training needed, the personal qualifica- 
tions, the conditions under which the work 
was carried on, the security, the wages and 
opportunities offered for advancement, the 
chances to study and improve while on the 
job, the effect of the work on the health of 
the worker, the length of the employment 
and what the worker should be expected to 
offer to the concern, and the concern to the 
worker. All these and many more questions 
were of importance to the class. The inter- 
est and eagerness with which they responded 
was remarkable. They seemed to feel that 
at last they were in a field vital to them and 
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one that touched them wholly and impar- 
tially. 

We listed all the questions and then the 
problem of obtaining information, exact in- 
formation, arose. There were many books, 
of course, but most of them had been writ- 
ten some years ago and did not meet the 
present problem. The best method seemed 
to be to consult the worker in the field and 
the employer, but this presented a new diffi- 
culty. We took some time to discuss the 
best procedure, and from this arose a very 
interesting and worth-while lesson in the 
correct method of approaching a business- 
man. 

Some pupils wrote for information, others 
requested interviews. A wide-awake lesson 
on letter-writing preceded this. Then a pe- 
riod of three weeks was set aside in which 
the information was to be gathered, organ- 
ized, outlined, and prepared for reporting. 
We set for our goals: accuracy in English 
and information, an interesting presenta- 
tion, sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
answer ordinary questions and the ability 
to tell where the information could be ob- 
tained. To these we added poise, enuncia- 
tion, and clearness of voice. 

Came the day for the reports. For the 
first time in the term volunteers sought to 
speak and the chairman of the class had diffi- 
culty, not in getting speakers, but in making 
them wait their turn. The chairman re- 
viewed the points upon which the topics 
were to be judged and then opened the dis- 
cussions. Report followed report, and lively 
discussions arose. At times difficulties arose 
from questioned data, and several times the 
speakers offered to obtain more information. 
Such great interest was aroused that where 
it had been difficult to get some timid pupils 
to speak more than a minute on a topic be- 
fore, now no one seemed shy or diffident. 
Each one was desirous of offering his topic 
to the group. A sense of pride was devel- 
oped, and boys and girls who before had 
been self-conscious and inclined to stumble 
and be ill at ease, now spoke with a purpose, 
and all without notes. Pictures were brought 
in, data collected from various sources pro- 
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duced, and different types of application 
blanks were shown. The questions asked 
after each report were interesting and intel- 
ligent. Our youth today is alert as to what 
he has to offer and what the world has to 
offer to him. The oral reporting of the unit 
took eight full class periods of forty-five 
minutes each. No one failed to make a re- 
port. 

There were mistakes made in English, of 
course, but the vital goals had been reached. 
The children were on their feet and talking 
with a real interest. At times the chairman 
or some of the students commented upon 
the mistakes and corrected them. In the 
meantime, I kept a list of them and devel- 
oped them into a lesson in applied grammar 
a few days later. When the reports were 
over it was interesting to note that several 
boys had developed an interesting group re- 
port on the various branches of military 
service, and one boy laughingly said that he 
almost had to enlist to get the information. 
Another group had gathered data on the 
civil service—national, state, and city. 
Some were seeking more data on fields pre- 
sented by others but which had attracted 
them. Some were seeking summer employ- 
ment in some field reported upon that had 
caught their attention. 

This led very naturally to a lesson in the 
letter of application, and we spent three 
days upon this study. We mimeographed 
application blanks and collected various 
types. We had practice in filling these out 
in the proper manner. 

It was a unit of intense interest. What 
were the results? Perhaps they were more 
than we can list. However, the most impor- 
tant was that the pupils talked and found 
that speaking before an audience wasn’t 
half so bad as they had imagined. They dis- 
covered that if prepared, they could hold 
their audience. That was a big step in oral 
English. They found that when they were 
interested they no longer fussed and halted 
~——they talked. They learned to enter a dis- 
cussion courteously and directly and to lis- 
ten to and present opinions. They had prac- 
tice in gathering data, weighing, organizing, 
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and developing it. Those were a few of the 
outcomes of the oral English lessons. For 
vocational work they learned that there 
were certain problems in all work, attitudes, 
personality, habits, and other essentials. 
New trends of thought were begun, and 
above all a consciousness of a need for a 
thorough knowledge of the problem of their 
future independence in the field of self-sup- 
port was aroused. 


CATHERINE M. CULLIMORE 


West Sipe Hicu ScHoo. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BOOK REPORTS AGAIN 


Accepting the Bard’s word for it that all 
the world’s a stage, we are forced by the 
logician to admit that we classroom teachers 
also are players, however undramatic, inept, 
and unapplauded. I confess to feeling myself 
something of a supernumerary in the educa- 
tional drama, and also have noted, as the 
years go by, that Iam not alone, but one of a 
multitude of middle-aged, humdrum folk 
who have long since ceased to pull rabbits 
out of hats and have substituted a content- 
ment with mediocrity and even a passion 
for anonymity for the quest of the bubble 
reputation. We rationalize to the extent of 
arguing within ourselves that our kind is 
needed, that our kind of salt lends a peculiar 
stability to the earth. 

But we know better. For we see the real 
artists. We stare bug-eyed at them at the 
teachers’ convention. We rub elbows with 
starlets at the cafeteria table, we bump 
into them in the superintendent’s office, 
we even give them welcoming receptions— 
the new blown geniuses, who know all 
the answers, who know how not to teach. 
Why shouldn’t they? They have us as ex- 
amples; they have had as examples every 
instructor over thirty-five in their teachers’ 
colleges. Stick to straight antithesis, young 
one, and you can’t go wrong. But I do not 
presume to speak to you. I have, merely, 
a timid suggestion to those of my own kind. 
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Honestly, my commonplace, plodding 
brother, have you ever carried out a single 
idea, used a solitary device, that you were 
sure was your own? You haven’t? You 
have always felt that anything worth while 
must have been suggested to you by some- 
one, somewhere, but you forget the time and 
place? Good—then there’s a pair of us. 
Now in case, you dull fellow, that you teach 
English, and that being a dull fellow you 
don’t always get scintillating book re- 


Look into my weary old eyes, brother, and 
you'll know without my saying that I never 
—well, hardly ever—receive a book review 
in my classroom that would be accepted by 
the Saturday Review of Literature. For years 
I agonized as conscientious students—any- 
way, they were conscientiously trying to get 
at least a D with a minimum of effort— 
droned through an ungrammatical but 
rather complete precis of chapter i, chapter 
ii, ch....until I substituted written re- 
ports, and got—if I required that they be 
written in the classroom—somewhat garbled 
and amazingly spelled reproductions of the 
book-jacket blurb. Other fruitless trial bal- 
loons....and then, shout salvation! the 
idea, which as I say must have been planted 
long since, and merely lain dormant all the 
while, in my troubled mind. 

I liked the plan because of its simplicity. 
It is based upon the assumption that the 
reading—whether required or optional—is 
the thing, and that the report need only be 
satisfactory evidence that the reading has 
been done. 

Well, then. On the eve of book-report day 
the pupil puts a slip of paper on the spindle. 
The slip bears his name and the title and 
author of the book upon which he wishes to 
report. The next day the slip bears a ques- 
tion or direction, and the holder must, im- 
promptu, report accordingly. The questions 
vary greatly, as our school does not have 
segregation according to ability, and it is 
well here to provide a crutch for the halt, 
there a snare for the rogue, now a soapbox 
for the spellbinder. 

And it works! “It is not a panacea’”’ (I 
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use quotes because I’m sure I’ve heard that 
somewhere before), but it does help. Some 
of its merits are these: 

1. It takes care of individual differences. 
Analytical reports are not required of non- 
analytical minds. 

2. Reports can be very brief. I could hear 
a report from nearly every one of my one 
hundred and fifty pupils in one day. 

3. The student has a better audience. 
The question-drawing stimulates curiosity; 
and in any case no student can sit concen- 
trating upon his own speech, for he does not 
know its limitations. 

4. It educates in the language of intelli- 
gent discussion of literature. Such terms as 
“style’’, “viewpoint,” “romance,” “realism,” 
“climax,” “theme,” “psychology,” and 
“fortuitous circumstance’”’ become familiar 
through frequent use. 

5. It ishumane—which is probably a rep- 
etition of point 1. 

6. It admits of further simplifying, in 
case the teacher is particularly busy, unin- 
spired, or both. The slip may bear only a 
number, referring to one of several “stock 
assignments” on the blackboard. 

Typical “stock assignments” are such as 
these: (1) Discuss this in regard to the type 
of plot struggle. (2) Show how this is a vari- 
ation of the “boy meets girl” plot. (3) For 
books already reported upon by several: 
Challenge those who have read the book to 
ask you questions. (4) This being a mystery 
story, introduce us to three characters, one 
being the criminal. Give the clues that 
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make each look suspicious. (5) Give a brief 
account of the historical background. (6) 
Summarize the contents of this book of non- 
fiction, giving us your opinion of its value 
and interest. (7) Compare with the moving 
picture. (8) Compare the main character 
with 

Individual, specific questions (often great 
time-savers) might call for single, brief an- 
swers, such as: (1) What was the outcome of 
the love affair in Part I (Northwest Passage)? 
(2) What is the significance of the quotation, 
“T am the resurrection and the life’ (4 
Tale of Two Cities)? (3) For “kitchen surg- 
ery,” whom would Dr. Hertzler choose as a 
lampholder? (4) Where is the significance of 
the title definitely shown? (5) Would you 
call ’s career real success, or hidden 
failure? Why? 

The possibilities are limitless, or rather 
limited only by the ingenuity of the instruc- 
tor, his rea] interest in developing apprecia- 
tive readers, and his understanding of the in- 
dividual student. It is not a panacea; it can 
all too easily develop into mere routine. But 
used with discrimination, it does help, 
though it has not the high drama of a plan 
I heard suggested not so long ago by one of 
those starry-eyed younglings, which was, in 
brief: 

“We hold a court. The pupil is brought 
up before it. He is told, ‘You are accused 
of reading an uninteresting book..... Std 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, J. G. PERRIN, AND J. B. McMILLAN 


Please explain the usage and state the part 
of speech of each of the first three words in the 
following sentence: ‘“‘Three times ten equals 
thirty.” 

P.S. 


Both Webster’s and the Oxford diction- 
aries list this specialized use of the noun 
time. As the dictionaries point out, the id- 
iom contains the noun in the plural, pre- 
ceded by a cardinal numeral, and followed 
by an expression of quantity. The word 
times is merely a verbalization of X, the 
symbol of multiplication; the whole phrase 
is a substantive, subject of the verb equals. 
The usage dates from late Middle English. 
Any further analysis of the phrase into 
“parts of speech” is a waste of time, as is 
the analysis of many, many idioms. After 
all, what we do in naming parts of speech is 
to put a word in a class of words which have 
similar characteristics. Since there is no 
group of words which have the same charac- 
teristics as any of the three in three times 
ten, there is no good reason to analyze the 
idiom. 

J. B. McM. 


Our high-school library would like to have a 
list of references to published articles on new 
words coined as a result of World War II. 


M. B. B. 


Articles and war word lists are appearing 
in great numbers, particularly in newspa- 
pers and popular magazines. The best way 
to keep up with the subject is to read the 
bibliography in each issue of the magazine 
American Speech. Also in this magazine ap- 
pears a department called ““Among the New 
Words,” edited by Dwight L. Bolinger, in 
which coinages and new meanings are listed. 
A recent book that might be useful is El- 
bridge Colby’s Army Talk (Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, 1942). Articles have appeared 
in Coronet (May, 1942), pp. 81-86; Saturday 
Evening Post (May 9, 1942), p. 42; and Sat- 
urday Review of Literature (June 20, 1942), 
p. 7, and (October 4, 1941), p. 42. A “Glos- 
sary of Army Slang” was published by 
American Speech in its October, 1941, issue. 


J. B. McM. 


Please comment on the correct or incorrect 
use of “retiring” in this sentence: ‘‘The execu- 
tive committee shall consist of the officers, the 
retiring president, and the members elected 
from each school.” 


F. G. B. 


Originally a ‘“‘retiring president” was pre- 
sumably a president whose successor had 
been nominated or elected but not installed 
or inaugurated. As soon as he left office, he 
would become a past or ex-president. It has 
long been a custom of organizations to use 
the term retiring president when the officer 
was appointed to committees or given cer- 
tain duties which would terminate at or be- 
fore the installation of his successor, as, for 
instance, at conventions. The extension of 
the term to mean immediate past president, 
as in your sentence, probably results from 
the extension of the committees or duties 
involved beyond the original limits. The 
process of extension of meaning is perfectly 
normal in English. Some people will object 
to this particular semantic change as being 
a careless misuse of words, but the fact that 
it causes no ambiguity and that the people 
who use it are ordinarily among the edu- 
cated groups will probably insure its accept- 
ance. Immediate past president would be 
more precise and conventional. 

J. B. McM. 


Recently I have encountered the compounds 
“out-migration” and “‘in-migration” where I 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


would have expected “emigration” and “immi- 
gration.”” Are these words acceptable? 


P. N. H. 


They are perfectly acceptable, since both 
out and in are free combining prefixes, and 
their combination with migration is regular 
enough. The existence of the older syno- 
nyms does not affect the new forms, particu- 
larly since it is likely that confusion of im- 
migration with emigration produced the new 
forms. This is an excellent example of how 
similarity in pronunciation or spelling be- 
tween antonyms can require new, more dis- 
tinct expressions. It is true that most Eng- 
lish words beginning with m do not take in 
as a prefix, but assimilate it to im; however, 
the existence of inmate, inmesh, and other 
exceptions to the general pattern makes 
in-migration possible. 

J. B. McM. 


Please tell me what kind of a sentence the 


following is: “We had a good time, didn’t 


we?”’ I have run across this type of sentence 
constantly in dialogue, and it is always writ- 
ten as a single sentence. Should it really be 
two sentences? Although two distinct thoughts 
are expressed in it, I cannot make it compound 
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because I cannot think of any conjunction 
that would fit into it as a hinge. 
W.L. 


The punctuation survey in Current Eng- 
lish Usage by S. A. Leonard, Monograph 
No. 1 of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, upholds the punctuation of the 
question-tag type of sentence with a comma 
bya definite although not overwhelming ma- 
jority over punctuation with a semicolon. 
Of seventy-six publishers who indicated 
their judgments on this problem, fifteen re- 
quired the comma and thirty preferred it; 
ten required the semicolon and sixteen pre- 
ferred it. There is, of course, no necessity 
for making two sentences, since the semi- 
colon is a recognized compounding point 
when there is no grammatical connective. 

In view of your own statement, interpret- 
ing a sentence ofthis type as having two dis- 
tinct thoughts, the comment of the editors 
(p. 33) is of interest: ‘[The final clause] is 
evidently felt not to be a full question but 
an expletive—an afterthought subordinate 
in meaning to the main statement; and 
hence is separated from it by the lighter 
point.” 

A. H. M. 
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COUNCIL NEWS AND COMMENT 


THE COUNCIL MEETS 
IN WARTIME 


The 1942 annual meeting of N.C.T.E. 
was successful beyond all expectations. The 
two sessions of the Board of Directors were 
attended by forty and thirty-eight directors, 
respectively, besides spectators. This was 
more than half the average attendance for 
the last five years. The annual business 
meeting (of all Council members) was little 
smaller than usual. Fortunately, John J. 
De Boer, president of the Council, had been 
asked by the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction (N.E.A.) to 
arrange a fall regional conference for that 
organization, and he persuaded his local 
committee to place it at Thanksgiving in the 
Palmer House in Chicago, where the Coun- 
cil meetings were held. Many from outside 
the city thus found their trip doubly valu- 
able. For example, at one session of this 
conference N.C.T.E. Past-Presidents R. C. 
Pooley and Dora V. Smith were the featured 
speakers. 

Elected as the new officers of the Council 
were: Max J. Herzberg, president; Angela 
Broening, first vice-president; Lennox Grey, 
second vice-president; W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
secretary-treasurer; John J. De Boer, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


The annual business meeting (all mem- 
bers) devoted itself to the consideration of 
important amendments to the constitution. 
The proposal to have officers nominated by 
an informal mail ballot of the Board of Di- 
rectors and elected by mail ballot of all the 
members of the Council was debated at 
length and finally laid on the table until 
next November. The Executive Committee 
was directed to give this proposal wide pub- 
licity during the year before it comes to a 
vote. Each member of the Board as listed in 
the Council office in September would re- 


ceive a nominating ballot blank and would 
name one person for each office and six for 
directors-at-large. The names of the three 
leading candidates for each office, and of the 
eighteen for directors, would be placed on 
the final ballot to be mailed to all members 
in November. On this final ballot the candi- 
dates with the most votes, not necessarily a 
majority, would be elected. The supporters 
of the amendment argue democracy and 
wartime conditions; its opponents question 
its efficiency. 

Constitutional amendments were adopted 
(1) permitting the election of officers by a 
mail ballot of the directors in any year when 
an annual meeting is impossible, (2) reduc- 
ing annual dues to $2.50 for those who take 
the Elementary English Review as their mem- 
bership magazine, and (3) permitting 
amendments to the constitution by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast in a mail ballot sub- 
mitted to all Council members. The first 
and third of these changes are designed to 
guard against emergencies that may arise. 

New directors-at-large, to serve for three 
years, are: Mary D. Reed, State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana; Amanda M. 
Ellis, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Fred Walcott, University of 
Michigan; Reed Smith, University of South 
Carolina; Harold A. Anderson, University 
of Chicago; Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse 
University. Rabun L. Brantley, University 
System of Georgia Center, Atlanta, Georgia, 
will complete the term of James H. Mason, 
Arkansas, resigned to do war work. 

Advisers to the editor of the English 
Journal are: Elizabeth Carney, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado; Marguerite Blough, East High School, 
Waterloo, Iowa; George Murphy, formerly 
of Humboldt State College, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia, now in the Army; Virginia Smith, 
West Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
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COUNCIL NEWS 


Alice V. Brower, A. B. Davis High School, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 


The Board of Directors considered the 
reports of twenty-three committees (others 
reported only to the Executive Committee). 
It debated the crucial problem of meeting 
the English needs of high-school students 
when principals are so much disposed to re- 
duce English time in order to expand techni- 
cal training (see recent English Journal arti- 
cles by Max J. Herzberg and Lennox Grey). 
All felt that we must not be concerned about 
our own vested interests but work solely for 
the welfare of our students and of society. 
The discussion ended with the adoption of 
the following motion offered by Lennox 
Grey: 

That the Board of Directors recommend to the 
Planning Commission and the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

1. That the major undertaking of the Na- 
tional Council the coming year be the mobiliza- 
tion of English teachers in a program which will 
stress maintaining and improving communica- 
lion as a wartime service. 

2. That to this end the Planning Commis- 
sion work out ways of co-ordinating the activi- 
ties of various National Council commitees. 

3. That the Committee on the Place of Eng- 
lish in American Education be authorized to 
treat with organizations outside the National 
Council (e.g., Office of Education, Office of War 
Information, O.C.D., Commission on Co-opera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, etc.) to co-ordinate 
our work with theirs in such ways as are com- 
patible with the policies of the National Coun- 
cil, and as have the approval of the Executive 
Committee of the National Council. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COM- 
MITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH’ 

As English teachers we are mobilized for war, 
to preserve the values and ideals created and 
perpetuated by free men. It is our patriotic 
function—one to which we gladly devote our- 
selves—to do all we can to help win the war. 


* Approved and adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Council of Teachers of English 
meeting in Chicago on November 27, 1942. 
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As English teachers we are, moreover, espe- 

cially equipped to play a vital part in a well-co- 
ordinated program of communication, which is 
the basic art of everyday expression and read- 
ing. 
English has been performing and must con- 
tinue to perform an indispensable service in in- 
terpreting the aims, purposes, and progress of 
the war in assisting through speech activities in 
all civilian war work, and in building morale (as 
important as military drill) through reading and 
discussion.? 

1. Let us make clear to our students that this 
is a war of the people against intolerable tyran- 
ny and inhumanity; that its purpose is to estab- 
lish a world of peace, order, and freedom, the 
bases of which are our concern both now and in 
the future. 

2. Let us re-examine and adjust our courses 
of study to fit war needs and demands. Let us 
submit to the proper war agencies instructional 
materials which will facilitate the work of such 
projects as the Victory Corps, Pre-induction 
Programs, and the like. 

3. Let us devise procedures to assist govern- 
mental agencies in important activities such as 
the sale of war bonds and stamps, promotion of 
salvage collections, and the preparation of ma- 
terials of instruction to explain the need for 
conservation and rationing. 

4. Let us concentrate on teaching reading 
and listening skills and clear and concise expres- 
sion. 

5. Let us compile useful reading lists and 
stimulate reading on topics directly connected 
with the war effort and progress, and with the 
promotion of tolerance and international under- 
standing. 

6. Let us give young people perspective on 
the ideals for which we are fighting as expressed 
in the literature on our own nation and of the 
other nations of the world. 

7. Let us stimulate young people to think 
through the dynamic ideas and ideals for which 
we fight and to accept these ideals as the object 
of their personal sacrifice and devotion. 


GEORGE G. GATES 
Chairman Max J. HERZBERG 
Bert E. BooTHE HELEN RAND MILLER 

ANGELA M. BROENING NEVILLE 


Dora V. SMITH 


2 See The Role of the English Teacher in War- 
time: A Report of the Planning Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


Teachers of English who use or recom- 
mend the Reader’s Digest will be interested 
in charges leveled at that magazine in the 
issues of the left-wing weekly newspaper 
In Fact for November 16 and December 7, 
1942. 

George Seldes, editor of Jn Fact, declares 
that Paul Palmer, now editor of Reader’s 
Digest and formerly editor of the American 
Mercury, sponsored the publication of nu- 
merous antidemocratic articles by Laurence 
Dennis, outspoken proponent of fascism and 
admirer of German National Socialism. 
Seldes further charges that both Palmer and 
DeWitt Wallace, publisher of Reader’s Di- 
gest, subtly but systematically introduce 
antilabor and anti-Semitic materials into 
the pages of this popular monthly. A direct 
quotation from Wallace in favor of a limited 
victory over Hitler, which would leave him 
to police Europe, and of some American fas- 
cism is somewhat shocking. 


High-school boys and girls must be pre- 
pared for the shock of their own early par- 
ticipation in the war, and they must share 
some of the war responsibilities while they 
are still in school. In the urgent need of an 
all-out war effort schools must accelerate 
technical training, but there is grave danger 
that schools will overlook the task of prepar- 
ing students to cope with post-war prob- 
lems. As Mr. Harold A. Anderson says in 
“Editorial News and Editorial Comment,” 
in the November School Review, educators 
may be alarmed by any serious curtailment 
of the elements in the curriculum which we 
call “general education.”’ President Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago has ex- 
pressed the danger well: 

Our greatest mistake has been believing that 


technology will solve all our problems. Our 
greatest menace has been the ignorant expert. 
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We must become educated before we become 
experts. 

We need technology to win the war, but 
technology alone will not win it. And technol- 
ogy alone will not establish a just and lasting 
peace. What will win the war and establish a 
just and lasting peace are educated citizens..... 

I reject in the strongest terms Mr. McNutt’s 
assertion that nonessential courses in the col- 
leges must be replaced by subjects of immediate 
utility in winning the war. The courses which 
will be of greatest value in winning the war are 
not those of immediate practical utility but 
those which will teach you as citizens to think. 


In his “‘Editorial News” in the same issue 
of the School Review, Mr. Anderson gives an 
account of a successful wartime project 
which was carried on last spring in the 
Shorewood High School of Shorewood, Wis- 
consin. More than a thousand pupils par- 
ticipated in an essay contest on the subject, 
“What Kind of an America Do I Want To- 
morrow?” Student-faculty groups, outside 
speakers, and English and social science 
classes discussed our war and peace aims in 
preparation for writing the essays. Of the 
six papers chosen as representative, one was 
a poem, one a letter, one a dialogue, and 
three were essays. Writers of the five best 
papers in each grade were entertained at a 
dinner. The six best papers were bound into 
a mimeographed pamphlet and the other 
twenty-four are being published, one each 
week, in the community newspaper. The six 
outstanding authors have been asked to 
read their papers before a number of civic 
organizations in the village. 


Since 1941 governmental bureaus, includ- 
ing educational departments, have greatly 
increased the production of educational 
films. The showing of these films to com- 
munity groups offers a fine opportunity for 
co-operative work by the schools. In the 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


November News Letter, the publication of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Edgar Dale discribes the kind of 
educational films which are being produced 
and lists organizations which are producing 
them. 


Since 1941 the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation has produced more than 50 sound 
films, of which an average of 750 prints have 
been sold, on such subjects as ‘The Engine 
Lathe” and “Shipbuilding Skills.” Some 70 
per cent of these prints have gone to indus- 
trial organizations. The well-trained soldier 
will see an average of from 40 to 50 films on 
all phases of life in the armed forces. Two 
recent films from the Department of Agri- 
culture are ‘Henry Browne, Farmer,” deal- 
ing with the work of a Negro farmer, and 
‘Home on the Range,”’ showing what the 
range country is doing to produce more beef. 
A division of the O.W.I., the Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, co-operates with Hollywood 
in the making of newsreels and shorts on 
defense needs and activities. During the 
year the Bureau plans to make available 
from 20,000 to 30,coo reels of film to non- 
theatrical distributors. 


When Ellen Hanford’s students rebelled 
at writing for the most general audience 
which receives the efforts of composition 
classes, the waste basket, she was glad to 
accept the co-operation of the newspaper 
editor and to profit from the enthusiasm of 
the students on seeing their work in print. 
Since the English Journal has recom- 
mended writing for publication in the news- 
paper as the right kind of English activity, 
we are interested in the success of Miss Han- 
ford’s experiment. In the November Clear- 
ing House she explains the growth of the 
school page. The pupils wrote first of 
school events, then of coming events. 
They found news in the school equip- 
ment and in the response of school life 
to the different seasons. They learned to 
look for the unusual, as the editor advised 
them, in fellow-pupils, their backgrounds, 
achievements, skills, and interests. Begin- 
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ning with small-scale samplings of public 
opinion, the students put out an all-school 
questionnaire. Circulation of the paper 
brought responses from parents and alumni. 
Best of all lessons which the work offered its 
members was the broadening experience 
with the many-sided life of a cosmopolitan 
high school. 


Simple and essential directions for im- 
proving the reading ability of school chil- 
dren are to be found in Genevieve M. Al- 
len’s “‘Reading as a Basic Subject,”’ appear- 
ing in the English Leaflet for November. 
Miss Allen gives a list of diagnostic tests, 
books on reading instruction, and materials 
for use in remedial reading activities. She 
explains the objectives of a well-organized 
reading program and the kind of reading 
skills to be achieved. 


It is hard to be a novelist in 1942. Fic- 
tion has become more like nonfiction. The 
eye has replaced the mind and the notebook 
the intelligence. Increasingly fiction be- 
comes biography, history, economics, soci- 
ology, politics, even meteorology. People 
are drugged by information, too much of 
which has only confused them. In the mag- 
azines the proportion of fiction has dwindled 
from as much as 40 per cent to only a story 
or two per issue. Since 1929 the Publisher's 
Weekly shows a decline in the number of fic- 
tion books published annually from twenty- 
seven million to less than fifteen million. As 
the nonfiction books have displaced the fic- 
tion, they have become more readable, bor- 
rowing fictional techniques. Verisimilitude, 
which used to be a means of making plausi- 
ble implausible fictions, now becomes a way 
of making plausible implausible facts. But 
there is rarely much synthesis of the facts; 
we live in an age of things, not of ideas, and 
journalism, not fiction, is the true literature 
of fact. 

These are the more material aspects of the 
condition of fiction as reviewed by Wallace 
Stegner in the December Harper’s. Turning 
to the spiritual aspects, one may first ob- 
serve that the artist, as in the time of Rous- 
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seau or Shelley, continues to be at war with 
his world. Newton, Darwin, Marx, and 
Freud have influenced artists to see man as 
the puppet of natural forces, and the old 
sanctions of God, the church, a fixed social 
structure, or romantic love no longer hold. 
Preciosity in technique may be a sign that 
the writer has little within himself that he 
passionately believes and must say; perhaps 
Finnegans Wake is the throes of the dying 
novel. 

We may test the truth of the cynical and 
the introverted novels by examining our own 
experience. The family, for example, though 
as open to criticism in the time of Sophocles 
as in the time of Bernard Shaw, goes on. 
Novelists may have shied away from roman- 
tic love, but except in novels Freud and the 
novelists have done little to the fact of love. 
The spontaneous and sustained moral indig- 
nation against Hitler since 1932 is proof that 
Christianity is very much alive. World rev- 
olution with its economic and scientific 
changes may have overwhelmed such novel- 
ists as Virginia Woolf and Aldous Huxley in 
England, but in America the greater vigor 
of the contemporary novel gives hope of po- 
tential strength with which to resist effete- 
ness and despair. In their books American 
writers can adjust themselves to the world 
we live in, as they do adjust themselves in 
fact. They can put their trust not in the 
grammar of living provided by Newton, 
Darwin, Marx, and Freud but in the usage 
of our actual daily lives. Restoring health 
to fiction, a novelist will see that America is 
dominated by people, not by forces. Keep- 
ing balance, he will write neither a song of 
praise for an anvil chorus nor a song of nega- 
tion but will occupy the open space between 
Whitman and Dos Passos. The reconcilia- 
tion between the writer and the American 
family though long delayed seems inevitable, 
and it will breed a farsighted, positive litera- 
ture. 


After a period of living in seclusion, origi- 
nally necessitated by an illness which over- 
took him in the midst of active military 
service, Joel Spingarn delivered, in 1931, a 


series of New School lectures on literature 
and the new era. He was ready then to 
come back actively into literary life, but the 
younger poets, philosophers, and critics re- 
jected him, and he returned to seclusion. He 
died in 1939. In the November Adantic 
Lewis Mumford has published a tribute to 
this stalwart American critic as an introduc- 
tion to one of Spingarn’s lectures on ‘‘Poli- 
tics and the Poet.”’ In the lecture Spingarn 
points out that periods of decadence are 
marked by a tepid love of country. From 
the French symbolists of the second half of 
the nineteenth century to the present, writ- 
ers who bulk large in our imagination— 
Valéry, Proust, Joyce, and the rest—mani- 
fest a profound distaste for politics. This 
lack of love for country is a symptom of a 
lack of love for everything else, for love of 
country symbolizes love of family, home, 
daily task, and religion—the whole univer- 
sality of which the individual isa part. To 
be without love of country is to be without 
real moral enthusiasm and therefore deca- 
dent. In Russia, even though “love of coun- 
try” were words of contempt with the lead- 
ers of the Revolution, a great faith inevita- 
bly developed the most profound patriotism 
anywhere in existence. 

Love of country is not the narrow concept 
called nationalism; it is a symbol of connec- 
tion with the whole. To live unto himself, 
as Aristotle said, a man must be either a 
brute or a god. Without the sense of rela- 
tion to a civitas, the individual loses some- 
thing of the sense of a universal. 

The noblest practical work of man is the 
art of governing men, or the political art. 
Our literature has not had a sense of this 
political reality, and this lack is its greatest 
bane. Men like Henry James are types of 
our homelessness which follows the loss of 
the political sense. And most of the shallow 
philosophies of our day—mysticism, aes- 
theticism—have their weaknesses in the 
same source. The great poets of the world 
have been different: Sophocles was an 
Athenian general; Dante was an active mu- 
nicipal official; Milton served as Latin secre- 
tary; Goethe was prime minister. Shake- 
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speare’s plays, not merely the historical ones 
but Lear and Hamlet, were fundamentally 
concerned with political matters. We must 
arrive at some fundamental faith that will 
give us again the zeal for great practical 
achievement; we must acquire the sense 
that the daily task is a part of the mission of 
the universe, as men have always felt when 
they have had a profound faith. 


For many obvious reasons playwrights do 
not ordinarily write reviews of other men’s 
plays. Dramatic criticism is a tough night- 
by-night job which pays little in contrast 
with the earnings of successful playwriting. 
This fact is unfortunate, however, because 
the criticism by playwrights themselves is 
superior. In the December Theatre Arts 
Edith J. R. Isaacs demonstrates the value 
of such criticism by the example of Bernard 
Shaw. As Shaw pointed out, the author of a 
play is the only person who really wants to 
have it well done in every respect and who 
thoroughly achieves the first technical quali- 
fication of a critic—the determination to 
have every play as well done as possible. If 
a man has the critical faculty, it will over- 
come every not-very-honest desire to help a 
fellow-artist in distress. 

In his early reviews Shaw avoided the 
trap of seeing other men’s work in terms of 
his own. Disliking Wilde, he could still ap- 
preciate the talent and the discipline in- 
volved in Wilde’s plays. What he fought 
was Stagnation and death in the theater that 
he saw around him. He was appreciative of 
Henry Arthur Jones when Jones lifted him- 
self out of the current theatrical rut; he criti- 
cized Pinero as false to social progress; he 
could not bear to see little men making their 
fortunes while Ibsen was neglected. Henry 
Irving was his chief target for using a great 
talent to play cheap melodramas bolstered 
up with Shakespeare. Great people of the 
theater, he believed, should take the theater 
seriously ‘‘as a factory of thought, a prompt- 
er of conscience, an elucidator of social con- 
duct, an armory against despair and dull- 
ness, and a temple of the Ascent of Man.” 


During his visit to Laputa, Gulliver be- 
came interested in the campaign of the sci- 
entists against the spoken word as a means 
of communication. Living their days in si- 
lence, the scientists carried about with them 
a variety of objects by means of which they 
represented their thoughts. Today the huge 
encumbrance of 600,000 words in the Eng- 
lish language, as Daniel Gibson believes, 
goes far toward justifying such a drastic step 
as that of the Laputans. In the American 
Scholar for winter Mr. Gibson raises the 
question: “How can the increase of 550,000 
words since Johnson’s time be explained?” 
New fields of scientific investigation have 
called for extensive terminologies. Disper- 
sion and growth of the English-speaking 
peoples have also created needs for addi- 
tional words. 

With many scientists we have no quarrel, 
because their knowledge must be exact and 
because they constantly endeavor to develop 
their abstractions into a practical applica- 
tion. For most of us the mathematical for- 
mulas which Joseph Strauss used in making 
the Golden Gate Bridge doesn’t matter; the 
enduring structure is enough. In the psuedo- 
sciences, however, we have cause for com- 
plaint. Advertising unnecessarily and de- 
ceitfully sells not by the idea but by the 
Word (“Does your toothpaste contain ir- 
ium?”’). False barriers of words stand be- 
tween us and the meaning of much that 
passes for psychology in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. The word “complex”’ has 
no more meaning as a description of a men- 
tal habit than the college boy’s epithet 

The worst offender, however—worst be- 
cause it patently should have no scientific 
pretensions—is education as it is taught in 
American colleges of education. Gems of 
the strange erudition from this source might 
be quoted at length: ‘‘isochronic equation,” 
“PLE. of 1,” “skewness,” ‘“‘Pressy X-O 
Test,” “‘sibship,” “zero-order coef. of corr.,” 
and other coefficients—dozens of them. 
Mr. Gibson presents a variety of somewhat 
maliciously chosen examples of trivialities in 
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the field of educational research, all trickily 
attired in the most pompous jargon. He 
concludes: “Inflation in our verbal currency 
may be less immediately a catastrophe than 
in our silver but in some manifestations is 
equally a reflection of insolvency.” 


For the use of both college and high- 
school teachers, Edward F. Potthoff has 
compiled a spelling list by making a com- 
posite of the lists appearing in twenty text- 
books for college courses in composition. 
The composite list, which is published in 
the Illinois English Bulletin for November, 
contains 2,121 words. Mr. Potthoff indicates 
the frequency of each word in the textbooks 
and the position which each word occupies 
in the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary and 
in the Thorndike Teacher’s Word Book of 
20,000 Words. 


FROM THE HEBREW 


The camel walked a long road before he 
found a resting-place in the English lan- 
guage. The word “camel” was adopted from 
the Semitic, first by the Greek, whence it 
found its way into Latin, and after that into 
the languages of northern Europe. 

Other Hebrew or Semitic words have been 
adopted with little change into our language 
because they, like “camel,’’ could not very 
well be translated. Names and concepts pe- 
culiar to one people are generally adopted 
into the languages of other peoples without 
change. 


Many biblical words which were original- 
ly part of the Hebrew system of theology 
have, since the rise of Christianity, made 
themselves so much a part of our speech 
that we might almost claim them for our 
own. 

A partial list of such words would include: 
“mammon,” “cassia,” “rabbi,” “cherub,” 
“seraph,” “beulah,” “hallelujah,” “hosan- 
na,” “ophir,” “sack,” “satan,” Jehovah,” 
“zion,” “behemoth,” and ‘‘bethel.” 


Epsy COLLING 


INKSTER, NoRTH DAKOTA 


ON THE RECORDS 


This Is History: Summer 1941 


Six double-faced, 16-inch......... Free loan 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange 


Otfice of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D.C. 


This Library of Congress Radio Research 
Project is documentary radio, “on-the-spot” 
recordings of the following life and scenes: 
(1) ‘Delaware and Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land’; (2) “Okie Festival’? (San Joaquin 
Valley, Calif.); (3) “Ledford and His 
Friends” (T.V.A. Project, Ga.); (4) ‘“Moun- 
tain Festival” (Ashville, N.C.); (5) ““Carni- 
val” (Washington, D.C.); and (6) “Wil- 
mington, N.C.” (shipbuilding). 
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BOOKS 


A HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


The recent grammar text, Know Your 
Language,‘ is unique in the simplicity of its 
functional approach and clear-cut organiza- 
tion. It was evidently developed out of the 
authors’ years of experience and experimen- 
tation. 

Formal technical terms have been re- 
«duced to the lowest common denominator. 
The three main units of understanding— 
parts of speech, sentence structure, and sen- 
tence enrichment—are developed with clear 
explanations, an abundance of practice sen- 
tences, and a rather stiff series of tests or 
checks. The keys to these checks form a 
helpful self-aiding device. 

These excellent features make this book 
a first-aid text for ambitious, academically- 
minded individuals who wish to acquire a 
background of English grammar. The easy 
approach and logical organization of mate- 
rial should accelerate the student’s accom- 
plishment of this desire. 

In English classes where the teaching of 
an organized course of grammar is not a pri- 
mary consideration, Know Your Language 
will be found helpful as a basic reference 
text. Many teachers will find the exercises 
on vocabulary growth stimulating. 

In the light of modern trends it may be 
that some of the items listed under “Good 
Usage”’ could be omitted. However, the 
time-saving index on “Good Usage” is a 
welcome feature. 

For those who teach an organized course 
in grammar, for those who desire a basic ref- 
erence text, and for the academic student 
who desires the grammar background, I un- 
hesitatingly recommend Know Your Lan- 
guage. 

JEANNETTE E. MALTBY 


NortH CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


t By Sophia H. Patterson and Madeline Semmel- 
meyer. Edited by Harry N. Rinlin. New York: 
Silver Burdett, 1942. $1.40. 


II! 


PORTRAITS FOR YOUTH" 


This is a textbook apparently intended 
for pupils in the first or second year of the 
high school. It aims to present to the stu- 
dent people of all sorts, “some good, some 
bad,” so that he may learn vicariously 
“where he fits in this complex world.” The 
editors hope to accomplish this by challeng- 
ing the student’s curiosity and then helping 
him to satisfy his desire to know more about 
people by offering him the selections in this 
volume. 

The stories, poems, letters, and condensa- 
tions from biographical works are grouped 
under such headings as ‘““Men at Work,” 
“On the Trail of Adventure,” “Working 
Together,” “Portraits of Interesting Peo- 
ple,” ‘“The Poet Looks at People,” “Out of 
a Test Tube,” and ‘‘Mind Your Manners.” 

While there is little in this volume to dis- 
tinguish it from hundreds of other similar 
texts which have poured from the presses 
since the appearance of An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English, much can be said in its 
favor. The selections were based on the 
“areas of interest” for high-school students 
and have, in many cases, definite appeal, es- 
pecially for “reluctant” readers. This is 
heightened by the pleasing format of the 
book—large, clear type and, particularly, 
dozens of excellent photographs with which 
the material is illustrated. No doubt many 
a student who cares little for reading will be 
tempted to nibble at the attractive bait 
which this text places within his reach. 

Although the editors have, wisely, fa- 
vored the moderns in making their selec- 
tions, they have shown little enterprise in 
their choices, being content, too frequently, 
with that one tried-and-true example of an 
author’s work which usually finds its way 
into anthologies of this sort. Why is it that 
the vast majority of editors select “A Psalm 

* Shattuck, Northcott, Samson, and Klippert, 


Portraits—the World of Books. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 
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of Life” as a sole sample of Longfellow’s art 
(as do the editors here), when that poem, so 
stupidly moralizing and so blatantly senti- 
mental, does no credit to the creator of 
“Hiawatha”? Why must Noyes always be 
represented by “The Highwayman,” Poe by 
“Annabel Lee,” and Whittier by “Maud 
Miller’? Surely these men wrote other po- 
ems worthy of being brought to the notice of 
the new generation. To do the editors jus- 
tice, we must point out that “Trees” is no- 
where to be found in the book, although 
Kilmer is represented by a poem, “Martin,” 
which might have been omitted without 
great loss. 

Despite this weakness in the selection of 
material, Portraits is a textbook with much 
interesting reading, and it would be a churl- 
ish reviewer indeed who, remembering as he 
does the forbidding-looking pabulum with 
which he was nourished in his high-school 
days, would not stamp the volume ‘“Ap- 


” 
proved. JESSE GRUMETTE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ENJOYING LITERATURE! 


Quite self-assured and with no apologies, 
the authors of Prose and Poetry for Enjoy- 
ment launch forth on one of the erstwhile for- 
bidden highways and propose for us a course 
in literature whose aim and philosophy are 
the direct method of teaching character edu- 
cation. Time was when such an approach 
had to be camouflaged, sugar-coated, or 
completely blacked-out from the scrutiny of 
the literary artists and critics of the teaching 
profession. 

I hope, and trust, that this new approach, 
if not “new pattern,” is indicative of the fact 
that educators now agree that character 
education can be taught, just as physical 
education and appreciation of literature 
can be taught. 

Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment seems to 
be sound psychologically, and it is a chal- 
lenge to both the pupil and the teacher. It 

* Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment. Edited by 


Ansorge, Lucas, McCoy, and Tower. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: L. W. Singer. $1.60. 


is not too introspective. Young boys and 
girls naturally wish to “personalize” the 
vicarious experiences presented in essay, 
story, drama, and poetry. All are particu- 
larly interested in Part I, “‘Developing My 
Personality.” 

The other chapters or sections are: Part 
II, “My Family—What Do We Mean to 
Each Other?’’; Part III, Neighbors— 
How Do They Work and Live?”’; Part IV, 
“My America—What Are My Privileges 
and Obligations?”; Part V, “My Leisure 
Time—Shall I Use It or Lose It?” The se- 
lections in each section are wisely and 
thoughtfully chosen, so that seventh-, 
eighth-, and/or ninth-graders can compre- 
hend and enjoy the selections presented for 
study. 

Literature for this age boy and girl must 
of necessity be somewhat obvious. Since the 
aim is the development of character, the se- 
lections do not have to come from tradi- 
tional literature, and there is, therefore, a 
variety and a freshness about the choices. 

However, isn’t it erroneous to assume 
that wide-awake, mentally alert and curious 
boys and girls are interested only in their 
“own immediate world’? Such a philoso- 
phy, of course, leads to the conclusion that 
the classics are “‘old and dry’’; and that is 
unfortunate even for eighth- and _ ninth- 
grade teachers and pupils. 

The poetry throughout the entire book is 
excellent. It seems impossible that any pu- 
pil could be exposed to such poetry and not 
have a genuine love for it, if it is on their 
level, and yet does not give the impression 
of condescending. 

The Teachers Manual accompanying 
Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment is planned 
with great detail. It would seem to be help- 
ful particularly to the inexperienced teacher. 
However, in their introduction, the authors 
recognize individual differences in both 
teachers and pupil. 

An experienced creative teacher will find 
it helpful and may use the ‘‘Supplementary 
Materials,” adapting them to his own plans. 


C. C. HANNA 


LaKEwoop HicuH ScHoo. 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 
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BOOKS 


MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH 


To teachers seeking a good workbook at 
the seventh-grade level Materials for Eng- 
lish,’ the first of a series of six books for use 
in the junior and senior high school, should 
prove of interest. 

Differing in appearance from many other 
workbooks, Materials for English contains 
effective cartoons which are unfailing in 
their appeal to younger high-school boys 
and girls. Other devices which indicate that 
the authors, classroom teachers themselves, 
know the interests of their pupils are the 
clever captions for each chapter, such as, 
“Shall We Get Acquainted?” and “You 
Can’t Always Blame the Telephone’’; like- 
wise, attractively illustrated “hurdles” pro- 
vide practice for overcoming errors in usage. 
Illustrative material in many cases is taken 
from current literature on subjects of gen- 
eral interest to pupils. Each lesson is ap- 
proached in a functional manner so that the 
pupil may see a reason for making a study of 
the particular material. ‘Modify! Modify! 
How can I modify my meaning?” is the ef- 
fective introduction used for the study of 
the adjective. 

Much space is devoted to the teaching of 
sentence sense, but emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that effective sentences are depend- 
ent upon clear thinking. Parts of speech are 
treated thoroughly; ample drill is given, 
with stress on meaning rather than defini- 
tions; clever devices for recognition are illus- 
trated by means of cartoons. 

Not confined to a study of mechanics 
only, the book includes lessons on the use of 
the dictionary, on letter-writing, and on the 
use of the library. Stress is placed upon es- 
sentials of clear writing and speaking. Word 
study is emphasized particularly; each child 
is urged to keep an individual vocabulary 
notebook. Clever devices for remembering 
how to spell troublesome words are sug- 
gested; dictation exercises and special lists 
of ‘‘demons”’ are included; pupils are urged 
to evaluate their own work and to aid in 


' Mildred M. Finch and Helen Rand, Materials 
for English. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1942. 


establishing standards of achievement for 
themselves and their classmates. 

Apparently the book is written on the 
assumption that junior high school boys and 
girls like grammar and other mechanics of 
English if they realize that a knowledge of 
the proper use of such mechanics is neces- 
sary for effective writing and speaking, if 
the work is made interesting for them 
through clever teaching devices and mate- 
rials, and if they find themselves growing 
more independent in the use of language as 
a result of such study. 

Teachers who are interested in a book 
which will provide ample material for aiding 
pupils to achieve definite standards and who 
will use the book so as to assist each child to 
overcome his individual weaknesses will find 
Materials for English replete with helpful 
suggestions. 

BLANCHE TREZEVANT 


LovISIANA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


SOUND PATRIOTISM 


Little of this anthology’ is ephemeral, and 
nearly all of it—even the bits from the 
classics—is timely, its title coming from two 
of the less well-known lines of ‘The Star- 
spangled Banner.” The book is concerned 
with building the morale of young people for 
winning the war—really winning the war, 
which means, in a phrase so fine that it is 
already trite, winning the peace. 

The anthology is useful as well as timely. 
Nowhere else to my knowledge can a teacher 
of either English or of some phase of social 
studies like ‘“‘Problems of Democracy”’ find 
in one volume so much recent material that 
is patriotic without being chauvinistic, that 
is stirring without being insincere, that is 
intellectually stimulating without losing 
emotional fervor. 

And nearly all of this anthology is teach- 
able. Teachability, of course, is hard to 
measure without actual use in the class- 
room, and I have had no opportunity to try 


* Thus Be It Ever. Edited by Clara A. Molendyk 
and Benjamin C. Edwards. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1942. 
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out Thus Be It Ever. The fiction, however, 
is certain to appeal—particularly Kressman 
Taylor’s tricky but effective Address Un- 
known, Stephen Vincent Benét’s admirable 
Blood of the Martyrs, and Albert Harper’s 
poignant Prelude. Most of the poetry is also 
well chosen for its audience—especially Mil- 
lay’s “Czecho-slovakia,”” Langston Hughes’s 
“Let America Be America Again,” and 
Phyllis McGinley’s ‘Casualty List.” I 
should like the last-named poem even bet- 
ter, however, if the final couplet were 
omitted, and I doubt if MacLeish’s ‘‘Fall of 
the City” will capture the attention of high- 
school students. On the other hand, the per- 
sonal-experience material is sure-fire. Out- 
standing here is Elizabeth Haxley’s ‘Only 
Woman in the Life-Boat.” It is a satisfac- 


tion, too, to find Henry Wallace’s Founda- 
tions of the Peace. I feel, though, that the 
book is slightly overcrowded with orations. 
Can even twelfth-graders digest as many? I 
also question the effectiveness of such slight 
excerpts as that from Dorothy Canfield’s 
admirable novel, Seasoned Timber. 

No wholly enthusiastic recommendation 
ever sounds sincere; the slight reservations 
I have are stated mainly to add, in Pooh- 
bah’s immortal phrase, artistic verisimili- 
tude to the otherwise bald and unconvincing 
statement that I like the book very much 
indeed. 

IRVIN C. POLEY 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Sergeant Nikola: A Novel of the Chetnik Brigades. 

By Istvan Tamas. Fischer. $2.50. 

When the Nazis blitzed Belgrade, three brothers, 
all under twenty, escaped to the Black Mountains 
to join guerrilla bands. A heroic and inspiring story 
of small groups risking all to fight the Nazis, this 
Robin Hood tale is distinguished by a fine sense of 
humor. The author has spent his life in the Balkans. 


The Common Heart. By Paul Horgan. Harper. 
$2.50. 

In this novel of New Mexico one senses at once 
the author’s understanding and love for the people 
of the region. Historical documents are used in the 
text. 


The Three Bamboos. By Robert Standish. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

Standish has made a psychological and material 
study of the Japanese since 1853. Four generations 
of the Furenos family, once powerful and tracing its 
history back forty-four generations, are symbolic of 
millions of Japs and their traditions, ambitions, 
and ruthlessness. Here is an excellent picture of the 
vindictive Japan which we have failed to evaluate. 


Cradled in Fear. By Anita Boutell. Putnam. $2.50. 


A bride was taken to her new home—a forbidding 
old house on the Connecticut shore of Long Island, 


the Prescott home for generations. The malignancy 
of the house and its occupants are background for 
a shivery mystery story. 


The Mountains Wait. By Theodor Broch. Webb. 
$3.00. 

The young mayor of Narvik, Norway, a lawyer, 
philosopher, and patriot rather than a politician, 
has written a brilliant and sincere account of Nar- 
vik’s destruction and “protection” by the Nazis 
His story is real; it reads like The Moon Is Down, 
but it is not fiction. A study of beginnings, the 
seizure of Ethiopia, and the laxness of the democ- 
racies in accepting their responsibilities adds in- 
tensity and perception to his story of why one na- 
tion fell. 


Great Modern Catholic Short Stories. Compiled by 
Sister Marietta Gable. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 


Among the many fine recent anthologies this 
one ranks high. There are twenty-six stories all 
written by skilled artists: nine stories are about 
priests, seven about monks, and ten about nuns. 
Sister Gable has selected them, as she says in her 
excellent Introduction, because in her judgment 
they are faithful to the various aspects of the Catho- 
lic religious life. She suggests that since the clois- 
tered life is unspectacular, the stories which do jus- 
tice to it should be written in the Chekov-Mansfield 
manner. 
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Rivers of Glory. By F. Van Wyck, Mason. Lippin- 
cott. $2.75. 

Third in a planned series of four historical 
novels picturing the impress of the American 
Revolution upon the maritime people of the thir- 
teen colonies. When completed these volumes will 
present a vivid panorama of the Revolutionary 
War on the sea. 


Cross Creek Cookery. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 

Scribner’s. $2.50. 

Readers of Cross Creek will remember several 
pages devoted to cookery. Now we have from Mrs. 
Rawlings a volume including three hundred Florida 
recipes, with menus, good stories, and reminiscences. 


Near Horizons. By Edwin Way Teale. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.75. 

As we “‘take to the woods,” to the garden, and to 
the simple life, such a book as this about wonders 
in the grass and weedlot widens our horizons. Mr. 
Teale includes representatives of many insect 
orders and varieties of widely diversified habits. 
Rich reading for anyone interested in the insect 
world. 


Reprisal. By Ethel Vance. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Many readers will remember Escape, by Ethel 
Vance, when we could not learn who the author was. 
Again she writes a vigorous, compassionate story of 
war-torn Europe. 


America Sings. By Carl Carmer. Borzoi. $3.00. 

This treasury of song and story has as its theme 
the building of America and the people who did it. 
Twenty-nine sections are devoted to different phases 
of national development. Music arranged by E. J. 
Stringham. Illustrations in color. 


Crasy Horse. By Mari Sandoz. Borzoi. $3.50. 

The author of Old Jules has written a brilliant 
biography of the great Sioux who defeated Custer 
on the Little Big Horn sixty-six years ago. Miss 
Sandoz acquired much of her material directly from 
the Indian she knew when she was a child in Ne- 
braska. 


Dust Tracks on a Road. By Zora Neale Hurston. 

Lippincott. $3.00. 

A young Negro girl who knew folklore and spir- 
ituals as an authentic part of her daily life in remote 
communities, who won scholarships at Barnard and 
Columbia, became an anthropologist of note and a 
gifted writer. Here she tells with gusto the story of 
her own and her family’s life. We recommend the 
final chapter, ‘‘Looking Things Over,” to others who 
look backward—on their own or others’ ‘dust 
tracks.” 


The Chicago. By Harry Hansen. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

Without the river there would have been no 
Chicago, Hansen says: baffling, erratic, reversible 
river, gateway to the Pacific. In that fine “Rivers 
of America Series,” this is a superb story of the 
Chicago River, the city, and the Midwest. It is 
studded with anecdotes of history, past and present, 
with tales of traders, grafters, politicians, and of 
great personalities—from Indian outpost to grand 
opera, from Marquette to Sandberg (and Hansen). 
Handsomely illustrated. 


For My People. By Margaret Walker. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 


In a foreword Stephen Vincent Benét speaks of a 
controlled intensity of emotion and a language that, 
even when it is modern, has the surge of biblical 
poetry, a deep sincerity, straightforwardness, di- 
rectness, and reality—all found in this young Negro 
poet. 


What Does Gandhi Want? T. A. Raman. Oxford. 
$1.25. 

The author attempts to analyze Gandhi and 
answer this question by a careful study of fair and 
accurate extracts from interviews, speeches, and 
articles credited to the enigma—Gandhi. Raman, 
an Indian journalist, is personally acquainted with 


Gandhi. 


A Forest World. By Felix Salten. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50. 

The author of Bambi has written a unique story 
in The Forest World (for adults or children)—a story 
of the great stag Tambo. Action and scope are 
broad; the setting includes many creatures. 


Angel Mo and Her Son Roland Hayes. By Mackinley 

Helm. 

This stimulating biography of the great Negro 
singer is the tribute of an appreciative friend. It is 
written in the first person—a “translation” the 
author calls it— Roland Hayes’s own story. 


Good Intentions. By Ogden Nash. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 


A gay and amusing collection of poems by the 
inimitable rhymester. Good for many laughs while 
doctors are away. 


Vogue’s First Reader. Messner. $3.50. 


“Almost everything by almost everybody of im- 
portance.” All these pieces were originally printed 
in Vogue and have appeared in no other anthology. 
Many pieces are “‘first” articles. 
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Behind the Face of Japan. By Upton Close. Apple- 
ton-Century. $4.00. 

Upton Close wrote this book—now revised—in 
1934, hoping to convince us that a Pearl Harbor 
could be averted. Now, he says, there seems no bit 
of hitherto neglected knowledge more needed than 
knowledge of what Japan is, of how experienced and 
tough the people of Japan are, and of what are the 
hopes of making world citizens out of them. The au- 
thor knows the Japanese officials very well indeed 
and he makes a great effort (too great?) to be fair 
to them. 


A History of Oklahoma. By Grant Foreman. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. $3.50. 

The territory which became a state in 1907, and 
was a half-century earlier set aside as a permanent 
home for the Indian, has a rich and fascinating his- 
tory, to which the author has done full justice. 


Bombs Away: The Story of a Big Bomber. By John 
Steinbeck. Written for the United States Army 
Air Force. Viking. $2.50. Sixty photographs. 
The A.A.F. enlisted the technique of Steinbeck 

and gave him access to flying fields and camps that 
he might report to all interested readers upon the 
training, heroism, equipment, and intelligence of the 
nine men who make up the crew flying each big 
bomber. 


Greenland. By Vilhjalmur Stefansson. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 

A companion book to the author’s volumes on 
Iceland is this timely comprehensive study of the 
large island which now assumes strategic impor- 
tance as a location for weather forecasting and as 
an asset for domination of the northern Atlantic. A 
good end map and large type add to its readability. 
Emphasis is placed upon Greenland’s value as a 
defense area. 


We Took to the Woods. By Louise Dickinson Rich. 

Lippincott. $2.75. 

These modern Thoreaus sought peace and happi- 
ness in a northern Maine valley where neighbors 
were nearly ten miles distant. Quite dependent upon 
their own resources for six months of the year, they 
found their daily living of fun and hardship merely 
toughening. A jolly book, rich in adventurous de- 
tails. The Riches are not escapists or hermits. Illus- 
trations and maps. 


Listen, Hans! By Dorothy Thompson. Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.00. 

A collection of radio speeches broadcast by Miss 
Thompson, with an introduction entitled “The In- 
vasion of the German Mind.” Her purpose is ‘“‘to 
secure the collaboration of the enemy’s forces for his 


defeat.’”? The German mind, she says, is contra- 
dictory, and if it cannot make itself up, we must 
make it up by force. A brilliant and timely bit of 
propaganda. 


Alfred Nobel. By Herta E. Pauli. Fischer. $3.00. 

A vital biography of a strange and puzzling per- 
sonality. “If in thirty years we shall not have suc- 
ceeded in reorganizing the world, it will inevitably 
relapse into barbarism,’’ Nobel wrote in 1893. “‘A 
new tyranny, that of the dregs of population, is 
looming up: one fancies one detects its approaching 
murmur,” he wrote in 1892. The searing disap- 
pointment of his life was the use of his invention— 
dynamite—for the destruction of mankind. This isa 
fascinating story of a great man’s life. 


Prise Stories of 1942. Edited by Herschel Brickell. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

The twenty-fourth Annual O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories, chosen from those printed in 
magazines this year. A distinguished collection 
representing the leading writers of today. 


If We Should Fail. By Marion White. Mill. $1.50. 

A Wake-Up-America, It-Can-Happen-Here book. 
True stories of what happened in Norway and other 
countries “protected” by Germany. 


The Company Owns the Tools. By Henry Vicar. 

Westminster. $2.00. 

Young Hollis, a garage mechanic, was drawn to 
the big city factory. He carried with him his own 
tools but—. Strikes, riots, and unions figure in his 
his re-education. 


Old Man River. By Robert Hereford. Caxton. 
$3.50. 

Young Louis Roache, from a vantage on the St. 
Louis levee, watched with fascination the steam- 
boats, finally attempting to board one as a stow- 
away. In time he was captain and owner. The 
author acquired much of his information from an 
old steamboat captain and tells in first person the 
story of the rise and fall of river industry on the 
Mississippi and the Missouri. Adventurous and 
dramatic, with good print and illustrations, this is 
a fine addition to any collection of river-books. 


A Treasury of the World’s Finest Folksongs. By 

Leonard Deutsch. Howell Soskin. 

This handsome, beautifully illustrated book is a 
successor to the Treasury of American Songs pub- 
lished two years ago. It represents the folk music of 
thirty-eight nations, gathered by a man who has 
devoted his life to this work. Each national section 
is prefaced with an explanatory note by Dr. Claude 
Sampson. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at War. By Ed- 
ward S. Evenden. American Council on Educa- 
tion. $0.75. 

Prepared for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. The author draws the lesson of a post-war up- 
ward trend in education from the last war and pre- 
sents a practical program of teacher education for 
immediate use. 


Education for Democratic Survival. By Walter E. 
Myer and E. Clay Coss. Civic Education Serv- 
ice. $1.50. 


“Hope for the future lies in the adoption of a 
nation-wide campaign of political enlightenment, 
involving people of all ages and in all walks of life. 
Concrete suggestions are set forth to assist adults, as 
individuals or as members of discussion groups, to 
become politically mature, to equip themselves with 
the essential weapons of fact, opinion, and attitude 
for preserving and strengthening democracy in the 
critical days ahead.” 


Books and Library Reading for Pupils of the Inter- 
mediate Grades. By Evangeline Colburn. (‘Pub- 
lication of the Laboratory Schools,” No. 10.) 
University of Chicago. $1.50. 

The preliminary chapters of this valuable guide 
explain library procedures and principles which have 
been successful in the University Elementary School 


Library. The main feature of the publication is an 
annotated book list of 650 titles, classified by sub- 
ject matter and giving the age limits for each book. 


Teaching in the Secondary School. By M. L. Goet- 
ting. Prentice-Hall. $3.25. 


A book of wide scope on objectives, instructional 
procedures, instructional planning, the unit plan, 
and guidance. It is intended for both students of 
education and teachers. The point of view is pro- 
gressive. 


Conversations in Phonetic Transcription. By Ruth B. 
Manser and Dorothy I. Mulgrave. Dutton. 
$1.75. 
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The conversations in phonetics represent the 
daily informal spoken vocabulary of Americans. By 
means of the exercises, foreign-born students of 
English may be trained in strong and weak forms, a 
desirable intonation pattern, and the normal rhythm 
of English. 


Shores of Darkness. By Edward B. Hungerford. 
Columbia University Press. $3.00. 


A number of now forgotten scholars of the eight- 
eenth century published works of a speculative, 
semiscientific, and semifanciful nature on ancient 
mythologies. In these dusty volumes Blake, Shelley, 
Keats, Goethe, and other Romantics found the 
mythological characters and systems which have 
long puzzled their readers. Mr. Hungerford clears 
up much of this obscurity. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


A Good Time on Your Birthday. By Helen Stevens 
Fisher. M.S. Mill. $1.50. 


Two sections: ‘‘Parties for Each Month during 
the Year” and “Special Birthday Parties for Special 
Groups and Individuals.” 


Practical English for Vocational Students. By James 
M. Kearney and Sidney Lake. Pitman. 


The assignments in Part I are designed to inter- 
est students in writing by their simplicity and real- 
ity. An attempt is made to tie up the work of the 
shop with the study of English. Part II is a hand- 
book of grammar and mechanics with many exer- 
cises. Part III contains a list of trade and technical 
terms and a bibliography on vocational subjects. 


ERRATUM 


We regret that in the December issues of the E:ng- 
lish Journal and College English the price of The 
Beautiful People and Two Other Plays, by William 
Saroyan (Harcourt, Brace), was incorrectly stated 
as $5.00. The correct price is $3.00. 
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SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


Activity Programs 
Assemblies 
Class Plays 


Class Organizations 


_ Lighten your load 


with the journal that helps with 


Department Clubs 
Home Rooms 
Pep Organizations 


Student Publications 


Financing Activities Class Organizations 
Trips and Excursions Parties and Banquets 
Athletics 
Debate 


School Clubs 


Student Government 


Subscription price $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas 


Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared @® 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’ 'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


STUDIDISCS 


Recordings for classroom use. Designed 
for standard curriculum of Secondary 
Schools. Increases student appreciation 
of English literature in teaching pro- 
gram. Faithfully reproduced by radio’s 
finest talent. 


12 inch recordings, full 5 minutes each 
side. 


$2.00 each. Can be used on any phono- 
graph. 


Complete list of subjects now available 
including 


Dramatized Works of 


SHAKESPEARE GOLDSMITH 

DICKENS BROWNING 

SCOTT TENNYSON 
and others 


RECORDINGS DIVISION 


American Council on Education 


152 West 42nd St., New York 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-1348 
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ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


Seventh Year 
MAKING MEANING CLEAR 


Eighth Year 
EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY 
Ninth Year—/n preparation 


THINKING AND WRITING CLEARLY 


By CLARENCE STRATTON, JOHN E. BLOSSOM 
and PRUDENCE LANPHEAR 


Edited by PAUL MCKEE 


THIS SERIES carries the successful McKee plan into the junior 
high school grades. The books are distinguished by the same 


carefully worked out features that have made the first books 
outstanding. 


Emphasis on meaning— 

Use of pupil experience as the basis for expression— 
Drive for correct oral habits— 

Abundant practice: definite lessons— 


A complete and clearly organized language program— 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Even a poor teacher of English can make her teaching 
interesting and functional with this series.” 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


BOOKS |, Il, Ill, IV—FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


@ Experience themes which make the pupils ask for more composition work 

@ Flexible organization for individual needs, and comprehensive testing pro- 
gram 

@ Abundant practice material on grammar and usage, illustrated by lively 
cartoons 


@ Helpful teacher aids, as stimulating to the experienced teacher as they are 
indispensable to the amateur. 


Write for An Experiment with Sparkle, which reproduces an Experience Theme 
for you to try with your pupils. 


For Spring Publication 
ENJOYING ENGLISH FOR GRADES 7 and 8—by Wolfe, Geyer, and Hamilton 


72 Fifth Ave. NEWSON & COMPANY new York, N.Y. 


LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania Choose Y our Own Samples ! 
“Class-made Classbooks” 
We have no show stock. 

A Spelling Review .60 N 
NE | 25 ame several tests you might like to see. 
Small body of material, 780 words most f tl : . 
by High fer || Will send two samples of your choosing 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by with our complete list of 1481 titles of 


graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours 


use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. the tests now ready. Each test is a mim- 


| eographed sheet, 8X11, ‘‘not ‘igh for 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- ‘andsome but ‘ell for 'andy."’ 


ulary 
Teacher’s Guide 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 


enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. . 

Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be Each test has its own key 
reflected in thinking to 

periment, and success checks more closely wit 

vocabulary than with any other characteristic. We use no codes 

A Composition Review 45 

which normally persist in the 11th and rat 

grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the Send a stamp to 

errors in English usage noted in the compositions | BOOK A D AY TESTS 


of rors candidates for college. A time saver for 
mecha BOX 41 + HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 


Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty. 
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A four-book series for high schools with a definite and concise han- 
dling of all phases of English study 


Book One and Book Two specialize in thorough drill in essentials: 


grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, and the like, but include 


other important phases of English. Books Three and Four empha- 


size oral and written composition, précis, writing for the school 


paper, and source themes, but review and extend grammar learning. 


MY ENGLISH, BOOK ONE - - $1.24 
WORKBOOK .44 


MY ENGLISH, BOOK TWO - - $1.24 
WORKBOOK .44 


MY ENGLISH, BOOK THREE - - $1.32 
WORKBOOK .44 


MY ENGLISH, BOOK FOUR - - $1.32 
WORKBOOK .44 


Teachers’ Manuals available ~- Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Deve vor the language skills and the mental attitudes necessary 
for successful living in a democracy. 
ProvipeE for thorough mastery of the four fundamental 
language arts—writing, speaking, reading, listening. 
EncouraGE basic habits of self-reliance, accuracy, 
and industry. 


Foster high ideals of democratic life. 


English in Action 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 


Tressler and Shelmadine 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, THIRD EDITION 


‘Grades 7-9 


Tressler—Grades 


Practice Books Answer Books ‘Teacher’s Manuals 


—— D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY ——— 


Chicago 
New York 
Philadelphia 


NEW BOOKS 


Just For Sport * WOOD - BACON - CAMERON 


A complete anthology of the best modern short stories and articles about sports 
written by well-known contemporary authors. For classroom and leisure read- 


ing in high school English classes. $1.60 list 


English For Life + Gray 


A new four-book series in which each book combines the features of an Eng- 
lish workbook and handbook, for the gth, roth, 11th, and 12th grades. Built 
on a sound program of mastery of the essential skills in English grammar and 


composition. Each book 60 cents list 
Send For Your Copies 
LIPPINCOTT 
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